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oop An interpretation of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
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J. JOSEPHINE LEAMER student the Methodist ritual. 
= agnauapdl se onal Lewis H. Chrisman, professor of English at West Virginia 
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_ Gaon mntier aapeos Wh TOE, ae thee Wrens smug; for they shall inherit graves” is the topic of the 
; Office at Chicago, Ulinols, under the Act of editorial, by Woodrow Geier, introducing the International 
March 3, 1879. Price: 25c a quarter; single me 
copy, annual subscription rate, $1.25. Copy- Lesson ies. 
right, 1947, by Stone and Pierce. 












































The Rural Church 


During June the Learning for Life Course will 
deal with the theme: “The Rural Church Is the 
Source.” This study (see pp. 2-18) will present 
something of the glory and the opportunity of 
rural life. The resources and opportunities of the 
rural church are reviewed, while the problems of 
rural life are studied positively and hopefully. This 
course can serve as an introduction to further study. 
It is hoped that adult classes will be stimulated to 
continue beyond this course their studies of the 
Church in rural life. But it is also hoped that these 
Studies will lead to new commitments of men and 
women to the redemptive work of the rural church. 
If the paths to our rural church doors are blocked by 
weeds (location of church pictured above given on 
request), it is a sign that church members in both 
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Is the Source 


the city and the country have failed in their jobs. 

The course comes as a reminder that the Christian 
faith teaches that all human and natural resources 
are sacred. The holy earth and all of its fruits were 
created for man. The products of the earth are to 
be used for man’s welfare. 

O Thou, who hast taught us the eternal parables 
of sowing and reaping, grant unto us divine aid as 
we face the call of Thy Church in the countryside. 
O Thou, who hast broken for us the bread of compas- 
sion, we beseech Thee to strengthen us with Thy 
heavenly grace, that we in daily toil may sow in 
honor and reap in humility, to the end that the 
hungry may be fed, the sick may be healed, and the 
lost may have the gospel preached to them; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 











June 6: HUMAN AND NATURAI 


By Ralph A. Felton, Professor of Rural 


SCRIPTURE: PSALMS 19:1-3; LUKE 18:15-22. 


This lesson is the first of four in a series deali! 
with the rural church. In the past, members of ru! 
churches and their pastors have felt they have be: 
overlooked or relegated to an inferior position. Th 
has now been changed. There is a universal ar 
growing interest in rural affairs in The Methodi 
Church. This new rural interest was demonstrat 
when 2,100 delegates from rural churches met t 
gether at Lincoln, Nebraska, last July. This seri 
of lessons dealing with the rural church should 
of interest to both urban and rural students. 

Clyde N. Rogers, who prepared these lessons f 
Adult Student, is a rural pastor. He knows tl 
rural church as few writers do. He was reared 
the South and was pastor of a large circuit in Te 
nessee. While a student at Hamline University, |! 
was a pastor in Minnesota. Later, he was in chars 
of two Larger Parishes, first in Indiana and lat 
in New York. His most recent service was that 
Secretary of the Town and Country Commission 
the Nebraska Conference, 

The Scripture illustrates the central theme of th 
first lesson. The first verse is one that the membe 
of the class have repeated many times: 


The heavens declare the glory of God; 
And the firmament showeth his handiwork. 


Rogers (Adult Student) feels that we should “‘d 
clare the glory of God,” and that we should “sho 
his handiwork.” This is done by making our rur 
communities completely Christian. Our human ar 
our natural resources in the countryside should } 
guarded against exploitation. 
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RESOURCES 


iology, Drew Theological Seminary 


In regard to our human resources, Rogers empha- 
sizes the fact that the countryside produces more 
than its share of the children. Family life is a deep 
concern of the rural church. 

The class may well discuss various ways and 
means of guarding family life, improving it, and 
making it more Christian. 

A Michigan farmer painted this sign on his new 


barn: a q 
Prairie View Farm 


John Smith and Son, 
Proprietors 


When I saw this sign, I thought the elder Smith 
had decided to retire here on the farm and let his 
son manage the place. To my surprise, I found the 
son mentioned in the sign was only four years old. 
“TI wanted my boy,” the father explained, “‘to grow 
up here and look at that sign many times a day, so 
that he would get the idea that he and I were 
partners on this farm.” 

A church in northeastern Indiana has tried to 
keep its young people on the farms instead of send- 
ing so many of them away to the city. The pastor 
of this church and his people have developed a plan 
which they call “‘father-and-son partnerships.” In- 
stead of the farm boy working for his father in- 
definitely, a legal partnership is formed. They share 
equally in the farm business. Twenty-two farms 
in this parish are managed by these father-and- 
son partnerships. 

A large rural church in Oklahoma has built an 
“old-folks home” beside the church. The farmers 
discovered that their sons were leaving home soon 
after they finished high school, and usually did not 
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come home again except for family visits. These 
farmers expected to turn over their farms to their 
children some day when too old to do the heavy 
work. By that time, they discovered, the sons were 
settled elsewhere. So they built alongside their 
large rural church a home in which the parents 
could retire earlier and turn over their farms to 
their sons. This rural church has 8837 members. 

The Church of the Latter-Day Saints, usually 
called Mormons, has an interesting plan of training 
its youth. In the grades, the children are released 
from the public schools for an hour each week for 
classes in religion. The church builds what it calls a 
“seminary” close to every public high school. To 
this, the high school pupils come for an hour a day 
for three years. Old Testament, New Testament, 
and the history and doctrines of the Mormon Church 
are the courses offered. Then, later, church schools 
give these same young people a two-year course on 
courtship and marriage. Then each church usually 
has a class on child guidance for parents of small 
children. 

The Mormon Church is growing. It has prac- 
tically no divorces among its people. It has from 
three thousand to five thousand young people all of 
the time engaged in volunteer missionary work. 
They volunteer to give two full years of service to 
their church without pay. The church has no paid 
ministry, but the work is carried on entirely by 
these well-trained laymen. 

Many Negro rural homes in the South are broken 
because the father or mother goes North to engage 
in domestic service. A Negro church in the northern 





tia ohll, 


Joe Clark 


neck of Virginia has a young married couples club. 
The pastor teaches a class in family life each year 
to the members of this club. The younger groups 
in this church have weekly recreational evenings and 
bimonthly forums. The pastor has been here twenty- 
two years. During this time, he has married 110 
couples, only two of which have been divorced. This 
godly man in the parsonage and this friendly com- 
munity have given to these people a love for their 
homes and families. Their record is one divorce for 





each fifty-five marriages, instead of one in five, the 
nation’s average. Rogers (Adult Student) empha- 
sizes the fact that it is the obligation of the Church 
to build a new and better type of family life in 
America. 

A rural church in China, thirteen miles southeast 
of Nanking, discusses and adopts each year a 
standard for a Christian home. This is done in much 
the same manner that a church in America adopts 
its budget. All families in the church are expected 
to come up to this standard. 

Each home subscribes to at least two Christian 
magazines and must possess at least two Christian 
books. . It must also subscribe to at least one farm 
magazine. Family worship is conducted in each 
home once a week, on Sunday morning. There must 
be at least three religious pictures on the walls, and 
at least one person in the family must be able to 
explain these pictures to guests. Instead of praying 
only at bedtime, the members of this church also 
pray when they get up in the morning. 

This large parish is divided into thirteen small 
groups, four or five families in each group. These 
small family groups meet in homes under the direc- 
tion of one of the lay members. Their objective is 
to find ways of making their homes Christian. 

The whole world is hoping and praying for de- 
mocracy. But it must be taught. One by one we 
must learn its principles. In a real Christian home 
we learn the democratic way of life. 

Let us examine the non-Christian home and its 
attitudes. A non-Christian in India was condemning 
this Christian attitude in a fiery speech: 

“Hear me! Let us now consider the shameful 
wrong and harm which the foreigner has brought 
even into the sanctity of our own homes. Perhaps 
we could even forgive the other wrongs, but can we 
ever forgive the wrong the white man’s rule has 
done our women? You all know of the modesty and 
humility with which our women were endowed in 
olden days. Have not our fathers told us how the 
women of the household conducted themselves before 
the coming of the English influence and education? 
Why, in those days it was a shame for a woman to 
be seated while her lord stood, or while any man of 
her family was standing. Nay, she must not even 
sit upon a low bed, even after her master sat down 
in a chair; but if she sat at all, it must be upon the 
floor. Then was she ready to do his service, quick to 
do his bidding. But what do we find now? Let our 
own hearts answer. Do the women of our homes rise 
from their seats upon the bed when we enter? Nay, 
they do not think it shame even to sit upon chairs 
in our presence. I tell you, if this destructive rule 
is not speedily driven from our land, our women will 
begin to think themselves our equals. And if a man 
cannot be master in his own house, sad is his lot. 
God forbid the coming of that day when our modest 
and gentle women should go about with the boldness 
of the white women, demanding and receiving honor 
from their husbands which no woman can ever be 


worthy to receive.” 


This type of home in our own land, as well as in 
India, the Christian gospel seeks to change. 

Rogers (Adult Student) mentions the effect of 
the radio and movies upon our family life. The 
church helps us to select those movies which are 
helpful. One radio program which is exerting a 
great Christian influence upon the American homes 

















“A Girl With a Broom” painted by ‘ 
Gallery of Art, Mellon Collection.) 


from coast to coast is a Sunday-evening progra 
called “The Greatest Story Ever Told.” 

Many Methodists use The Upper Room each mor 
ing at the breakfast table. One of the parents rea: 
the lesson for the day before the morning me: 
For the other two meals, there is a growing intere 
in the use of prayers suited to the children. The 
are often said by the family in unison. One of tl 
best known is: 


“God is great and God is good, 
And we thank him for this food; 
By his hand must all be fed: 
Give us, Lord, our daily bread.” 


It is important to vary the words as well as tl 
method of the family devotions. Another prayer f 
the whole family to repeat at the table is: 


“For these and all thy gifts of love 
We give thee thanks and praise. 
Look down, O Father, from above 
And bless us all our days.” 


The evening prayer and bedtime stories are t! 
days’ benedictions. Here life’s ideals are forme 
sympathy is developed, benevolence grows, fami 
affection is sealed, and the presence of God is max 
real. At the end of a day’s work in a home whe 





Ryn Rembrandt (1606-1699). (National 


consideration for others and helpfulness are prac- 
ticed, and where religion is a family affair, as the 
last task of the day is completed, and the children 
are tucked away by tired hands, there is something 
in the heart that gives one the conception of the 
folding of angels’ wings. As in the far North the 
golden rays of the sunset fade into the gray dawn 
of the morning, so will a loving Christian spirit steal 
into the hearts and lives of the family circle. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


By J. Josephine Leamer 
Assistant Editor, Adult Teacher 


Whether you live in the city or in the country, you 
will find material in these lessons that will be of 
vital concern to your class. The direction and the 
content of the discussion should be determined by 
the interests and needs of members of your class. 
You will probably want to give some introduction 
to this course on the rural church. It is to be hoped 
that your students will already be familiar with 
Rogers’ material in Adult Student, but if they are 
not, you may find it necessary to present to them 
at least some of the facts found there. You will 
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want to be sure that they understand at least what 
is meant by “rural” and why the problem of the 
rural church concerns them. 

You may want to let the class suggest the prin- 
cipal problems growing out of their reading of the 
lesson on “Human and Natural Resources.” These 
might be listed on a blackboard and then one of them 
selected for intensive discussion. 

Be sure that the class understands clearly what 
is meant by human resources and what the relation 
of the rural church is to these resources. Why does 
the family receive so much attention in a discussion 
of human resources? Below are listed a few ques- 
tions that might be made the basis of discussion. 
You will probably not want to try to consider them 
all. It may be best to select the one you think is 
most vital to the lives of your class members and 
spend the whole time on that one. The discussion 
should help your pupils meet their own problems. 

What are some of the ways in which rural families 
can promote a better relationship between parents 
and children? Why do rural children want to leave 
home to go to the cities? What advantages do rural 
families have over city families in training chil- 
dren? How are we taking advantage of these oppor- 
tunities? In discussing this question you will want 
to introduce the stories told by Felton about the 
farm families in Michigan, Indiana, and Oklahoma. 
How does giving children responsibility make better 
family relationships? What responsibility can we 
give our children? How can we help them meet those 
responsibilities without dictating to them? How can 
we interest our children in rural life and its better- 
ment? 

How can we in the cities keep our families to- 
gether? Are there responsibilities that city children 
can take to correspond to these of the rural family? 
What advantages do the city families have? 

How can we make our homes more democratic? 
What is a democratic home? What is discipline in 
the home? Who should decide the family policies? 


“The Angelus,” by Jean Francois Millet (1814-1875) 


Who should be considered in making the decisions? 
How can children be made to take responsibility for 
family decisions? How can a family council operate? 
When? How often? What could be done in a family 
where one of the family tends to dominate the whole 
family? Where the children want to have every- 
thing their own way without consideration for 
others? 

How can we make our homes more religious? Do 
we say grace at our meals? Do we need to learn 
some new graces? How do we use The Upper Room? 
What religious magazines come into our homes? 
Who reads them? How many religious books are 
there? Where do you keep the Bible in your home? 
What religious pictures are there on the walls? How 
does religious art affect home life? What radio 
programs does your family listen to? Which ones 
do the cHfildren hear? What can we do about so- 
called children’s programs that are unsatisfactory? 
What good programs are available? Do you write 
to producers to commend or condemn programs? 

What movies are available in your community? 
Which theaters show the best type of pictures? 
How can you judge whether or not a picture is suit- 
able for your children? What difference does it 
make? What effects do crime pictures have on chil- 
dren? How often should children be allowed to go 
to movies? What substitutes for the movies can the 
home provide? 

What opportunities for religious education are 
available for your children? Does your state make 
any provision for released school time such as is 
described by Felton. Does the church school offer all 
that it can in that respect? Are we as adults taking 
responsibility as teachers and helping support the 
church school? 

What can our church do to promote better family 
life? Rogers gives a list of things in Adult Student. 
List the ones on the board that your class thinks 
would work in your situation. Make some definite 
plans to try out some of them. 
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Gramstorff Bros. 





























June 13: THE EARTH 
IS THE LORD’S 


By Ralph A. Felton 






SCRIPTURE: PSALMS 24:1-2; 50:7-11; MATTHE 
13 :3-8. 


The first verse in the Scripture lesson sums u 
the teaching of the lesson, 


The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof ; 
The world, and they that dwell therein. 


America has been thrilled by the gifts of foo 
by farmers to the hungry people of Europe. Som 
godly man in a rural church told his people to bea 
in mind the needs of other lands and to remembe 
that the crops, the granaries, the cattle, the grai 
are all the Lord’s. The friendship train proposa 
was heard on the radio; the mother told the famil: 
about it at the dinner table and raised the questio1 
as to whether a truckload of wheat could be spared 
The children agreed. The father didn’t say mucl 
but went out and loaded up his truck. As hundred 
of trucks converged upon the loading centers, it is 
doubtful if a single man computed the value of his 
gift. One thought was in his mind. Children wer: 
hungry. “The earth is the Lord’s, and the fullness 
thereof,” had a new meaning for him. 

A small group of eleven people met together in 
November, 1850, in a country community about 
twenty miles west of Raleigh, N. C., and organized 
Olive Chapel Church. A meetinghouse was erected 
half way between New Ruin, a flourishing saloon, 
and Cotton’s Cross Roads, the end of a race track 
where men gathered Sunday afternoons to bet on 
their favorite horses. Nearly a hundred years have 
passed since then and this church is still serving this 
open-country community. It now has 590 members 





Sahara Desert, south of 
the city of Algiers. 
Lack of rainfall, not 
soil deficiency, causes 
deserts (left). Rocky 
farmland beside the 
road to the ancient 
Ming Tombs _ outside 
Nanking, China (be- 
low). China’s famines 
can be traced to the 
hill lands which have 
been robbed of fertility 
by erosion and constant 
farming, and to the fre- 
quent flooding of the 
lowlands. 
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instead of eleven. They worship in a new $45,000 
brick structure. The building includes forty-eight 
rooms for educational and social purposes. 

The pastor of this church preaches against the 
modern sins of soil erosion, of our being faithless 
in our stewardship of the land, of our ruining our 
natural resources, of our robbing our children of 
their rightful heritage to productive fields. He 
appeals to all farmers to use the vast material re- 
sources of the land to the glory of God. He pleads 
with his church leaders for a denominational rural 
program, including worthy stewardship of the soil 
and a Christian philosophy of rural life. He tells 
his farmers that scientific agriculture is simply a 
part of God’s laws which we must obey. He says that 
character, like corn, is dug from the soil and here 
we must develop our future citizens. 

“Christian farmers,” he says, “can serve the Lord 
by being good caretakers of the soil that has been 
entrusted to them. This is a part of the abundant 
life.” 

One of the official members is the county soil 
conservationist, who helps the farmers make out 
their soil plans. Each farm is mapped, and for each 
field there is a soil plan. Sixty-eight per cent of 
the farmers in this parish now practice contour 
plowing. Fifty-four per cent put lime on the soil. 
Seventy-three per cent put fertilizer on their land. 
Fifty-two per cent of the farmers use terraces. 
Where the slopes are steeper, strip cropping is prac- 
ticed; this includes 15 per cent of the farms. 
One fourth of the farmers use check dams. Most of 
the ponds are stocked with fish to provide leisure 
activities. In cases where a field has been exhausted 
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by continued use in raising tobacco or corn, it is 
retired to pasture or to woods. One fourth of the 
farmers follow this practice. One farmer in five uses 
cover crops to build up his soil. 

Instances can be found where the top soil has 
been completely washed away, leaving only a clay 
subsoil. This has been built up again by cover crops 
in a period of three years. 

Because of the scientific care of the soil and the 
improved farm practices in this parish, the gross 
income of seventy farmers for 1946 was an average 
of $5,322 per farm. 

This explains why this church can provide one 
of the state’s most efficiently-equipped rural plants 
for worship and religious education. This is why 
this open-country church can provide an efficient and 
progressive pastor. 

The way these farmers have taken care of their 
soil has increased their income, given them funds to 
provide an efficient pastor and build an effective 
church building. They have been able to pay for 
electricity, radios, farm magazines, leisure activities, 
and other things which make for a higher standard 
of living. 

The greatest concern of this church has been its 
youth. During twenty-three of the last thirty-six 


years its Sunday-school enrollment has been largere 


than its church membership. It has built for its 
future instead of glorying in its past. 

Some rural churches appear to be provincial and 
think only of themselves. For the last forty-seven 
years, this church has given an average of 38 per 
cent of its budget to missions. 








Its pastor, by living among his people, has been 
able to interpret religion in terms of farm life. Here 
life is a unit and the church is the farmer’s most- 
loved institution. 

Whenever a trained pastor lives with his people 
and serves them seven days a week instead of on 
Sunday only, he quickly improves conditions. When 
the minister begins to promote home improvement, 
the standard of living begins to rise. When he talks 
better soil practices, his people take a constructive 
attitude toward soil improvement. When he shows 
an intelligent interest in a better income for his 
farmers, they seek for new and better farm prac- 
tices. 

An illustration of this fact is found in southern 
Alabama. James Zellner is the pastor of five Meth- 
odist churches and is also part-time secretary for 
the Town and Country Commission of his Methodist 
annual conference. He can’t live in all five parishes, 
but he has done the next best thing; he has built 
himself a family trailer. 

He moves into each of the five communities for a 
week at a time. He calls on his people, learns of 
their farm problems, conducts athletic games in the 
afternoons, arranges picnics for them, and preaches 
practical revival sermons in the evening. He regu- 
larly calls his people to repentance. Also he asks 


The rural church advocates the family-sized farm, soil 
conservation, father-and-son partnerships, land owned 
by the family that cultivates it, and a resident, trained 
ministry. .Contour farming, cover crops, and controlled 
drainage are features of soil conservation. 


Soil Conservation Service ° 








“The Prodigal Son” by the Flemish painter, Jak 


them to stop their questionable amusements, to q 
wearing out the land that God has given them. 
gives them a constructive program of church acti 
ties and helps make their community a place wh 
children can learn the Christian way of life. 

Three of Mr. Zellner’s communities were inclu 
in a study of eighteen rural communities in 
southeastern states. Two of those three rank hig! 
than the average in the number of soil conservati 
practices. In two of these parishes the average 
come is considerably above the average for the 4 
farmers of the eighteen communities represent 
Ail three of his churches were above average 
standard of living and in church activity. 

Although the soil is below the average in the 
six southeastern states, yet Mr. Zellner and |} 
people are successfully working on an all-round p) 
gram of community improvement. 

Walter C. Lowdermilk was at one time a missic 
ary teacher in the College of Agriculture of the U: 
versity of Nanking, until the United States Gove! 
ment called him into the U. S. Soil Conservati 
Service. In 1939 he made a study of Palestine a: 
the near-by countries to determine the relation 
the people to their lands. 

While speaking over the radio from Jerusalem, 
used what he called ‘“‘The Eleventh Commandmen 
and dedicated it to the Palestinian Jewish villag« 

“Thou shalt inherit the holy earth as a faithf 
steward concerning its resources and productivi 
from generation to generation. Thou shalt saf 
guard thy fields from soil erosion, thy living wate 
from drying up, thy forests from desolation, ar 
protect thy hills from overgrazing by the herd 
that thy descendants many have abundance foreve 
If any shall fail in this stewardship of the land, th 
fruitful fields shall become sterile stony ground < 
wasting gullies, and thy descendants shall decreas 
and live in poverty or perish from off the face « 
the earth.” 





Jorgaens (1593-1678). Read the story in Luke 15:11-24. 


Critics of rural life often speak about farmers as 
being “conservative.” 

In one rural parish in Oklahoma, the conservative 
farmers built dams in one summer to conserve the 
water and to keep the soil from washing away. They 
are also conserving rural culture. One of their 
members said, “If our children can’t play some kind 
of a musical instrument, something’s wrong with 
them.” They are also conserving neighborliness. A 
recent church bulletin referred to their spirit of 
neighborliness: 

“In this issue we want to compliment the con- 
gregation because of the mutual association demon- 
strated on the outside after each service. It is a 
joy to see every one meeting and greeting someone 
with a smile, a good handshake, and with some 
friendly phraseology .. .” 

Everything in this church-centered community 
seems to develop a certain rural culture which is far 
from being provincial or narrow. The Women’s 
Home Improvement Club talks about pattern altera- 
tions and household appliances, but its year’s pro- 
gram sets three goals, “to work with the Red Cross, 
to help the 4-H boys and girls, and to serve in homes 
of bereavement.” : 

The school principal, when he announced the date 
the school would open and the names of the new 
teachers, included this sentence in his news an- 
nouncement: ‘a high school where character train- 
ing is stressed and credit is given for Bible read- 
ing.” 

The pastor one Sunday morning in October 
thanked the Lord in his prayer for the seventy-eight 
new members who had come into the church, and 
for the rain that had fallen the night before. 

With the ending of the war, these Oklahoma farm 
folk, who lived simply, close to the land, and near 
to each other’s joys and sorrows, naturally wanted 
to share what they had with the war-torn countries 
of Europe. 
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The pastor said something to them about giving 
to “one of these little ones even a cup of cold water 
because he is a disciple.” Seven men brought in a 
beef, which they butchered. Sixty men and women 
worked together in the church basement canning 
the meat. In November, they sent 400 quarts of 
canned beef to Europe. In January, they trucked 
out another 886 quarts. 

During the autumn days the women are busy can- 
ning fruit and vegetables. The filled jars are usually 
kept on the kitchen table till the husband comes in 
at night and is surprised at how many jars have 
been filled. Then the jars are divided. In December, 
the church collected 2,400 quarts of beans, corn, and 
tomatoes and shipped them to European homes 
where the mothers had no gardens and no husbands 
to come in at night to admire the newly-filled jars. 

The next was the clothing project. The women 
patched and cleaned the suits and overcoats. The 
men repaired and polished the shoes. Four times 
in four months a truckload of clothing went from 
this church. 

Early in December, as the farmers brought their 
wheat to the local mill, they asked the miller to put 
aside a part of it. On December 1, 600 bags of flour 
were ready for shipment to the empty flour bins of 
the Low Countries of Europe. One day the pastor 
and his men loaded it onto eight trucks, seventy-five 
of these one hundred pound sacks to a truck, and 
started it on its way. Two months later, another 
carload, the flour from 1,545 bushels of wheat, 
was ready. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


By J. Josephine Leamer 


As in last week’s lesson, select the parts that are 
most vital in the lives of your class members, and 
keep the discussion practical, with some definite 
outcome in mind. 

Recall what the course is about and summarize 
what was discussed last Sunday. If committees were 
appointed or plans laid out for activities, have re- 
ports on the progress made since that time. If cer- 
tain points were left without conclusion, take them 
up and press on to a point of decision or action. 

Then turn to the theme of this lesson and show 
how it fits into the pattern. Last Sunday we dis- 
cussed conserving human resources; today we are 
mainly concerned with conserving natural resources. 
However, the two are closely related, as the discus- 
sion will doubtless bring out. 

What did we do during the past week to waste 
natural resources? How many pieces of bread went 
into the garbage? What difference does that make 
as long as we paid for it? It was once considered 
good etiquette by some persons to leave part of the 
food on the plate; what is the ethics of that posi- 
tion today? 

How is it important that America conserve soil? 
If your class is in a rural situation, discuss the 
practical aspects of soil conservation as they operate 
in your community. What happens when farmers 
wear out their farms? Graze too many cattle on 
watersheds? What effect has the war had upon 
American farms? What can be done to help counter- 



















































act the effect of these years of sustained overwork- 
ing of the land? What is the best way for us to 
help feed the hungry in other lands? It may be well 
here to have a special resource person, say the 
county agent or some person connected with the 
soil conservation program of the Federal Govern- 
ment, to come in to answer questions or to give a 
brief picture of the program, particularly as it 
affects persons in your community. Do not ask him 
to make a long speech, but simply to act as a re- 
source person for your discussion. 

What does Rogers (Adult Student) mean by 
“Constructive Land Attitudes”? Why did this com- 
munity look with disfavor upon anyone who owned 
more than 160 acres of land? If some of your class 
members are landowners, they may want to discuss 
this point. What are the effects on the communities 
of nonresident ownership? What difference does 
that make to our national economy? Tell the class 
about the country community west of Raleigh as 
described above by Felton. What is the relation of 
care of the soil to morality and ethics? Is it related 
to religion? 

What are some of the things that America needs 
to conserve today? Felton gives several answers to 
this question. List them on the board and allow 
pupils to comment, question, and discuss methods 
for conserving each. Some of the things included 
will be water, soil, forests, wild life, mineral re- 
sources, rural culture, neighborliness, character, and 
the like. Does our church need to take more part 
in conservation programs? Why? How? Demand 
specific answers here of actual practical things that 
your own church needs to do. 

What is man’s responsibility for the use of 
atomic energy? How can we help prepare the way 
for a constructive use of this force? 

Summarize the main points of the discussion and 
tie them in with class decisions reached last week. 


Oo OI Ch 


On June 13, Methodist Student Day will be ob- 
served with attention given to the Methodist Stu- 
dent Loan Fund and the National Methodist Scholar- 
ships. In the Loan Fund’s history of three quarters 
of a century, nearly 70,000 worthy Methodist young 
people who needed financial assistance for college 
training have received loans. The National Meth- 
odist Scholarships were established four years ago 
to help young persons who needed assistance beyond 
the possibilities of the Student Loan Fund. Within 
its brief history, a total of 1,186 scholarships have 
been awarded. 
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0: LEADERSHIP FOR TODAY 
TOMORROW 


1» A. Felton 


RE: MATTHEW 4:17-24. 


ds of Jesus to his followers along the shores of Galilee are 
all to us today: ‘Follow me, and I will make you fishers of 


(Adult Student) points to the fact that The Methodist 
now suffering from a shortage of ministers. He also em- 
ie importance of the rural church in providing this leader- 
her words, the church greatly needs our boys and girls. 


a great heritage. Our early ministers set an inspiring 
vr us to follow. William W. Sweet, professor of Church 
the University of Chicago, has written several books 
early Methodist ministers. He says of these early circuit 


early preachers were itinerants, that is, they had no 
gation to which they ministered, but traveled circuits 
size according to the number of settlements. Thus, if 
’ was new, the circuits were very large, requiring from 
weeks for the circuit rider to make the rounds. At con- 
ces he established ‘classes,’ over which ‘class leaders’ were 
and on the average circuit there were twenty to thirty 
s. The circuit rider preached almost every day with the 
ception of Monday, nor was he particular where he 
1 log cabin, the barroom of a tavern, and out under the 
all alike to him.” 


od, 16 to 20 years, is most important with the largest 
boys deciding to enter the ministry at the ages of 17 
re boys make the decision while in high school than while 
The senior year in high school is a strategic year. 

yr stands first in being the person to influence young men 
s decision. Young ministers seem to be especially well 
do this. After the ministers, mothers seem to take first 
uencing their sons to enter the ministry. A boy is most 
ive up to his mother’s expectations. The largest number 
is due to the fact that the young person desires to serve 
he world. They love Christ enough to want to serve him. 
still “lays his hand” on young men and calls them to 
method is not so common now as formerly. 


or in China, Samuel Chu (left), pruning the trees on the 
Randall Crawford and family (below, left), Methodist 
serving rural churches in Chile. He uses a small airplane 
nig rural field. Timothy Yang (below, right) is head of the 
h Department in our Theological Seminary at Foochow. 
nurse, teaches public health. (Top photo by Eva Luoma.) 
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Yee Yun-Ho, 27-year-old graduate of the Presbyterian 
Seminary, Seoul, Korea, is shown with four youngsters 
who are typical of the underprivileged waifs he min- 
isters to in a down-at-the-heels village on the Han River. 
These children live largely off what they find in local 
garbage dumps. Yee has organized them for Sunday 
services and has nearly finished a church for them. 


With the help of my students, I made a study of 
the students in various theological :seminaries to 
determine the factors which influenced them to enter 
the ministry. The factors and the number of stu- 
dents checking each one are shown below: 


1. A desire to serve Christ..............0000....002000000--- 395 
2. A direct call of God................... cit ekgcsesaice 310 
i I I asec ns cas pctneacinetntnwtvpeciceencis 243 
ER ere eee eae ee nee ee 176 
5. Personal devotional life.........00.....00000ee... 167 
le A i i eh lala 157 
7. Inspiration of young minister........................ 125 
eR ERR eT 124 
ae 
Be Ba asic ics casienvrsentin ..100 
11. A local community need....................22200.2......... 76 
12. Opportunity for leadership....... with ecneceurss 69 
13. Desire to be a professional man...................... 69 
14. The contemporary situation...................0000..... 63 
15. A summer conference or camp........................ 62 
Ne 
7. A oermem .................... ee TS, 
18. A missionary ................0........ ee 86 
ID. Bay imtinmete friends...................222.5..000c.0.5.--.... 35 
EE a 
TE, Fa PU Cinna nnn ois oe sscnnses cece, 29 
22. A Sunday school teacher.....................0000....2.... 28 
28. A college teacher........................0.....-0.-c00cceeeee 24 
24. A layman ................. OIL ae cata alee 18 
eI eT 12 
26. A desire for social standing............................ 9 


A high school teacher........................................ 
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The Bo Hie Dong Church, 
China, provides a traveling li- 
brary for the benefit of villages 
in the parish and surrounding 
neighborhood. Nineteen young 
men of the church give one day 
each month to the project. Two 
big boxes of books are carried 
over the high hills to the vil- 
lages. Those books are loaned 
and books from the previous 
visit are returned. In one month 
these young men walked 360 
miles, making this church li- 
brary available to 43 villages. 
Each worker carries an um- 
brella, in case of rain, and a 
towel to wipe perspiration as 
he climbs the hills carrying the 
books. 
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A rural church in Oklahoma is known far 
wide for its “Gospel Team.” It is compose 
twenty-four young men who are “intereste: 
preaching the Gospel of good will.”’ They meet e 
Monday evening for practice—followed by ref) 
ments. They give two or three Sundays a m 
to traveling around singing. They sing at revi 
they help weak churches, and they establish Su: 
schools. They never take up a collection ex 
among themselves on the way to the church. ‘ 
usually sing once a month at some hospital and t 
own collection pays for the potted plants they |! 
for the patients. 

When the gasoline shortage came, they bo 
an old bus for transportation. They don’t ac 
anyone who uses profane language or who sm 
or drinks. This is the universal regulation of t 
denomination. They reduced the Gospel Tean 
the size of the bus by dropping from their nun 
anyone who missed practice three times in 
cession. 

It is the church that has kept this commu 
from being isolated and provincial. Two young 
who grew up here are now missionaries in Af 
and another is in Mexico. One young woman f 
here is doing mission work in China and anothe 
India. And the records state that “one is a miss 
ary in New York.” 

The present pastor of this church is from on 
these farm homes. Other young men from here 
pastors of churches in California, Texas, Kan 
and Minnesota. The pastors of three large « 
churches are products of this open-country chu 

One day when Sam Vander Meer was ninet 
years old he was wondering what he was going 
do with his life. He knelt by-an old kitchen c! 
in his Paterson, New Jersey, home and asked ( 
to guide him. Soon after, he was invited to a r 
sion school in the mountains of eastern Kentu 
for his summer vacation. He hoed corn and tau 
school. That was in 1923, and he has been th 
ever since. 

If you had gone to Breathitt County that year, | 
might not have seen what Sam saw. Some pec 
called it “Bloody Breathitt.” Its name calls up 
visions of lawlessness, drunkenness, moonsh 
stills, and bloody feuds. The people had tl 
periodic tragedies. 

Two years later the people were anxious to bi 
a church. Practically every man in Morris F‘ 
helped. Many original ideas of local carpenters : 
stonemasons were used. The church was built 
oak covered with hand-hewn chestnut shingles : 
stained brown. This combination of brown with 
green roof fits into the background of the sté 
mountain rising behind. 

From the beginning this church has touched ev« 
family. Probably no other place in the entire st: 
is now so completely reached by the church as 
this isolated parish of Morris Fork in Breath 
County. 

A lawyer at the county seat was once making 
address at the Kiwanis Club. His talk was on cri! 
and its control. ‘When I think of crime,” he sa 
“I think of a community in this county where 
used to teach school. The men usually carried th« 
pistols and seldom hesitated to use them. The 
were always a large number of major cases on t 
court docket from this particular locality. Duri1 


the past few years I have not heard that community 
mentioned in the courts; I decided to investigate the 
records. To my surprise, I found that during the 
past six or seven years no major cases from that 
community were listed on the docket. I began mak- 
ing inquiries and learned that in that community a 
church had been built. A constructive program that 
reached every phase of life of the people was being 
carried on.” 

He then told the Kiwanians that he believed this 
community at Morris Fork had shown the way to 
the control of crime. 

Each evening at dusk the vesper bell rings out 
from the steeple of this little brown church at Mor- 
ris Fork. It is the prayer bell. The woodsman lays 
down his axe. The traveler stops. In cabins, fields, 
and creek bottoms, the people bow their heads for 
this brief interval of concerted prayer, following the 
custom pictured by “The Angelus.” 


A mood of worship fills the air, 

And heaven breathes where once was hell, 
While all the valley stands at prayer, 

And hears the bell. 


When Henry C. Roane was a boy, he attended a 
little one-room school into which were crowded a 
hundred or more pupils. Some sat in the aisles and 
others sat on the platform around the feet of an 
elderly teacher. 

One day when this crippled, but dignified, old 
schoolteacher was visiting Mr. Roane’s father, he 
remarked, “Look out for that little fellow, he might 
be a preacher some day.” This chance remark 
started this farm boy thinking on the subject which 
later developed into a “‘call to preach.” 

Although his boyhood home was only thirteen 
miles from his present parish, the road was rough 
and difficult. In the first place, he lost his father, 
which meant the support of the family fell upon his 
young shoulders. Farm work often kept him from 
school. He had to sacrifice some of his early educa- 
tion to care for his mother and keep the farm going. 
He learned the problems of the rural boy and the 
farm family in the hard way. 

In 1919, Mr. Roane entered high school. Three 
years later, in 1922, while in his senior year at high 
school, he was called to be pastor of this church in 
Northumberland County, Virginia, four miles south 
of Heathsville. 

One of the girls from Hampton Institute came to 
teach in Mr. Roane’s home community. Before long 
she became Roane’s wife and began helping him 
prepare for the ministry. While the Lord “called 
him” to preach, his wife “called him” to get an 
education. Although they now had a baby and he 
also had his mother to support, his wife convinced 
him he should enter Virginia Union University. 

During the four years he was away studying be- 
tween Sundays, she taught school for $25 a month, 
walked two and a half miles through the backwoods 
to and from school and carried her baby daughter. 
On this salary she supported the family and gave 
her husband money to help with his school expenses. 

One busy day, 22 years later, in the Roane home 
a letter came from Virginia State College asking 
Mr. Roane to appear at the college for the approach- 
ing commencement exercises at which time he was 
to be awarded the “State College Certificate of 
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Merit.” He read the letter and ‘explained to his 
wife that undoubtedly the college had made a mis- 
take and had simply sent the latter to the wrong 
address. He felt he should return it. She tried to 
tell him the college didn’t ordinarily make mistakes. 
Finally, she persuaded him to drive over to the 
college for Commencement Day. 

During the awarding of degrees in the huge col- 
lege auditorium this rural pastor, who had served 
only this one parish seventy-five miles distant from 
any railroad, was called to the platform and the 
president read to him the following citation: 

“Henry Caleb Roane, Virginia State College hon- 
ors you today for your leadership in church life and 
community activities in Northumberland County, 
Virginia. Your county is one of the most progres- 
sive in rural Virginia; your service is a factor in 
the high rank which it holds. 

“For a quarter of a century you have pastored 
your churches successfully, and you have recently 
erected a church edifice at Heathsville which is a 
model for the State of Virginia. 

“You have guided parent-teacher associations, 
advocated the use of the ballot, kept alive a branch 
of the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, led the fight for the equalization of 
teachers’ salaries, preached the ownership of farm 
and home and counseled your fellow men in the 
solution of life’s problems. 

“Unlike most rural ministers, you have always 
lived in the community where you have labored. You 
have always practiced what you have preached. 

“Desiring always to advance your religious and 
academic training and to keep abreast with the 
times, you have regularly attended church institutes 
and pursued many courses in summer sessions and 
in extension offered by the colleges of Virginia. 

“For these many achievements, we award you the 
Virginia State College Certificate of Merit.” 


SUGGESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 
By J. Josephine Leamer 


You might begin this week’s discussion by asking 
how many of your class members come from a rural 
background. Compare this number with the 70 
per cent of babies who are born in rural areas. If 
your church is an urban church, discuss the per cent 
of membership and officials who have rural back- 
grounds, comparing them with the figures given by 
Rogers (Adult Student). 

How do you account for the fact that such a large 
proportion of our leaders come from rural areas? 
How does that affect the urban life of our country? 
How does that show us the importance of the rural 
communities to the cities? Do the cities have any 
responsibility toward these rural communities? 
What? How? Do the rural communities have any 
responsibility to the cities? 

_ Why is it difficult to get rural leaders? If you 
live in a rural community, discuss the supply of 
leaders—teachers, doctors, ministers—as it affects 
your own community. If your class members are 
city dwellers, you might ask them why they prefer 
to be in the city and compare their life and work 
there with those of the rural people. What can be 


done to make rural communities more attractive to 
professional persons? 


Is the country church dying out? Ask the class 
members to give examples of country churches that 
have closed and others that are thriving. What do 
these country churches need to give them new life? 
Should they be given new life? Why not let them 
die? Tell your class the stories about Sam Vander- 
Meer in Breathitt County, Kentucky, and Henry C. 
Roane in Virginia in connection with this question. 
What can we do to encourage such churches as 
those? 

How many young men have gone into the ministry 
from our church? Is that our share? Why is there 
a scarcity of ministers, especially in rural areas? 
Where do most of the ministers come from? If 86 
per cent of our ministers come from rural churches, 
why is it that it seems more difficult to get ministers 
for rural churches? What can we do to encourage 
young persons in our church to consider full-time 
Christian service as their life work? 


Is there a lag of evangelistic zeal in our church? 
Rogers (Adult Student) suggests that that is one 
thing which is causing a lack of ministers. How 
do you account for this lack? Is there something we 
can do about it? This might be an opportunity for 
a real critical self-examination of the religious 
experiences of members of your class. It might 
open an opportunity for the class to close with a 
service of commitment, of rededication to the most 
vital cause in the world. It may be well for you as 
the teacher to be prepared to lead into such a serv- 
ice during the last part of the class. If the class 
members are led to share their own purpose with 
the class, then you as the teacher might gather up 
this renewed purpose in a brief summary. A hymn, 
such as “Take My Life, and Let It Be” (No. 225, 
The Methodist Hymnal), “Blessed Master, I Have 
Promised” (No. 223), or “Lord of the Living Har- 
vest” (No. 401), might be read or sung and the 
session closed with a prayer of dedication. 


L. F. Addington 
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Gustav Anderson from A. Devaney, 


“Realizing that we will go forward only as the urb 
and rural churches tackle our problems together, shot 
we not have a strategy for the total church?”—Fr: 
Adult Student. 
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June 27: FACING THE TASKS 
TOGETHER 


By Ralph A. Felton 


SCRIPTURE: ACTS 6:1-4; 16:9-10; 8:26-31, 35. 


Rogers (Adult Student) makes a plea for the rural 
and the urban churches to work together. Each 
greatly needs the help of the other. Countries need 
to cooperate. Denominations must stop competing 
and help each other. Ministers need each other’s 
help. This plea for help is summed up in one of the 
verses of the Scripture lesson (Acts 16:9): “And 
a vision appeared to Paul in the night: a man of 
Macedonia was standing beseeching him and saying, 
‘Come over to Macedonia and help us.’ ” 

When Paul crossed over from Troas to Macedonia, 
he laid the first foundation stone for building the 
United Nations. He crossed over from one continent 
to another with a desire to help. 

Today there is the same call for help. The Mace- 
donians and all the people of war-torn Greece are 
looking to us for help. China is divided and bur- 
dened with civil wars and is calling for help. The 
hungry children of Europe keep saying, Come over 
and help us. The subject of our lesson, “Facing the 
Tasks Together,” is a world-wide cry heard today 
from every corner of the world. 

Palestine, Land of Promise is the name of a book 
written by Walter C. Lowdermilk, in 1944. Dr. 
Lowdermilk made a study, for the United States 
Department of Agriculture, of soil erosion in 
Palestine and the adjoining countries. He then 
studied the soil conservation methods which the 
Jews have recently introduced into that barren 
country. The Zionists have dug 548 wells and put 
95,000 acres under irrigation. 

These Jewish immigrants introduced dairy cows 
from England and Holland, to cross with native 
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breeds. As a result, 3,500 quarts instead of 800 
quarts is the average yearly yield per cow. Likewise, 
the average yearly egg production per hen has in- 
creased from 70 to 150. 

Clover on the irrigated Jewish fields produces 
eight harvests per year. About one seventh of the 
cultivated land is planted in vegetables. Tomatoes 
and potatoes are exported in great numbers. Sugar 
beets are also grown in large numbers. The citrus 
groves of the Jewish farmers resemble the fruit 
ranches of Southern California, except the Jews 
have about 190 to 200 trees per acre while in Cali- 
fornia the average is 100 to 120 trees. About 85 per 
cent of the citrus crop is sent abroad. Palestine has 
become the second largest citrus-exporting country 
in the world. These and many other developments, 
interesting to American farmers, are to be found in 
Dr. Lowdermilk’s book, Palestine, Land of Promise. 

But while the Jewish immigrants in Palestine 
have made the desert blossom like the rose, they 
have not learned to get along with the Arabs. “The 
wilderness and the dry land shall be glad.” But their 
Arab neighbors are hostile. They have learned the 
science of agriculture; they know about soil con- 
servation, dry farming, irrigation, livestock and 
poultry raising, vegetable farming, citriculture, re- 
forestation, cooperative marketing, and electrifica- 
tion. But they have not mastered the science of 
human relations. 

The Diocese of Jerusalem includes Haifa, Naza- 
reth, and Galilee on the north, and extends south to 
Maan and the desert south of the Dead Sea. It in- 
cludes Jaffa, Gaza, and the cities along the Mediter- 
ranean on the west and goes eastward to Es Salt 
and Amman, including most of the towns along the 
east side of the Jordan River. 

Arabic is the principal language used. All Arabic- 
speaking pastors here form what is called the Pales- 
tine Native Church Council. The Diocese of Jeru- 
salem in area would correspond to a presbytery or 
a district or an association in America. 

This Council of Arab Evangelical Churches has 
an interesting centralized plan of pastoral support. 
All pastors begin their ministry receiving the same 
salary. If a man is a deacon, his salary starts at 
168 pounds. 


180 pounds. He is paid in Palestinian pounds. A 


If he is fully ordained, his salary is: 


thousand dollar salary there would go as far as two 
thousand dollars in America. A fully-ordained pas- 
tor there starts his ministry at a salary of $900. 
In addition to this, he is provided with a parsonage. 
The salary is gradually increased according to the 
number of years of service. 

Extra allowances are added for two other items, 
travel expenses and children. For example, the pas- 
tor at Nazareth also serves Cana, Raineh, and Besan. 
Because he has a four-point circuit and needs funds 
for travel, his salary is larger than the pastor’s of 
St. Paul’s Church in Jerusalem with 350 members. 
Likewise, the pastor at Amman, east of the Dead 
Sea, has a still larger travel budget because his cir- 
cuit is still larger. The pastors usually travel by bus. 

Assessments are made on each church according 
to its local gross income. Rich churches pay more 
than poor ones, and, of course, large churches pay 
more than small ones. The church in Jerusalem 
with 350 members is assessed $2,200, but only re- 
ceives back about half that amount for its pastor. 
Ramallah, a rural charge northwest of Jerusalem, 
has 220 members in the three points on the circuit, 
but they are poor people. They are only assessed 
$250. In other words, Ramallah has about two-thirds 
the membership of Jerusalem but is assessed only 
one tenth as much. | 

Each church sends its total salary money, that is, 
its assessment, to the treasurer of the Church Coun- 
cil who lives in Jerusalem. He sends out a check 
for the total salary of each pastor the first of each 
month. In other words, the pastors do not draw 
their salaries direct from their churches but from 
the treasurer of the Central Fund. This Fund is 
managed by a committee of seven. 

The fact that all of the pastors in the Diocese 
share equally their salary funds helps in the group- 
ing of the churches so that each has about the same 
size total membership to serve. The pastor of St. 
Paul’s church in Jerusalem serves 350 members in 
the one church. The pastor up in the hills of Sa- 
maria has 370 members, but they are in three rural 
churches. The pastor at Jaffa serves 360 members, 
but they are in four churches, Ramleh, Lydda, Gaza, 
and Jaffa. 

The salaries are equal, so they equalize their 
parishes by grouping churches. The men with the 


The committee in charge of the National Methodist Convocation on the Rural Church, Lincoln, Nebraska, July, 1947. 
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Corson from A. Devanc 


rural circuits are not penalized, for they g¢« 
extra allowance for travel expenses. 

Another aspect of this plan is that the rural 
tors are equal in every way with the urban 
Sometimes a pastor of a city church will ask { 
rural circuit. When the writer was there, P: 
Farha asked to be changed from his station ch 
at Es Salt of 250 members to a four-point ci) 
down east of the Dead Sea. His salary would 
be affected because he would receive a liberal ti 
allowance in his large new circuit. 

City pastors there do more rural extension v 
than in America. For example, the pastor in H 
has a fine strong church of 300 members, but he ; 
out east of the city regularly to minister to a s1 
group at Kefr Yasif and goes north of the cit 
the village of Acre to serve another small congré 
tion. Likewise the pastor in the strong churcl 
Nazareth serves three small village churches besi 
his Nazareth congregation. 

Approximately three fourths of our young | 
tors, when they leave the seminary, go to ri 
churches. Most of these men would prefer to s 
there if they did not need to move to get an adequ 
income for their young, growing families. 

Some of them never cease moving, for the o 
way to get a raise in salary is to move. As we stal 
ize salaries, we tend to stabilize the ministry. 

Methodists have lost 5,000 churches in the p: 
twenty years, and most of these were rural church 
Pastors have moved away and left them in or< 
to get an adequate income elsewhere. Now T 
Methodist Church, by its new minimum salary pla 
is making it possible for a young minister to st 
in the countryside and build up strong rural pe 
ishes. Fifty-five per cent of the Methodist conf: 
ences in the United States have a minimum sala 
plan in operation at the present time. 

There is a great difference in rural church« 
Farmers in some communities are prosperous whi 
in others they are unable to support a trained mi 
ister. Twenty-five per cent of the farmers raise & 
per cent of the marketable foodstuffs. This mea 
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that the 75 per cent who raise the other 20 per cent 
have small incomes. Nearly one-half the farms in 
the United States ordinarily provide less than $600 
worth of products in an average year. But in these 
areas, trained ministers are needed even more than 
in the highly mechanized prosperous areas. 

Some churches are made up largely of tenants. 
Forty per cent of all American farms are occupied 
by tenants or sharecroppers. Because they move on 
an average of once every three years, they need more 
pastoral service than a church of settled farm own- 
ers, although they are less able to pay for such 
service. 

Rural people rear their children, feed, clothe, and 
educate them. When the children are old enough to 
earn money, many of them move to the city. It has 
been estimated that it cost rural communities twelve 
billion dollars to raise and educate the six million 
farm youth who left the farm for the city between 
1920 and 1929. Another two billion dollars was trans- 
ferred from country to city during this same period 
by inheritance of farm property by rural youth who 
had moved to the city. The fact that the cities were 
fourteen billion dollars richer and the farms were 
that much poorer indicates that many of the 
churches in these cities need to help with the ade- 
quate support of the pastors who serve the people 
left behind in the country. The minimum salary 
plan is needed in every conference to provide trained 
ministers and equitable support for every parish. 

An increasing number of young men just out of 
the seminary are quite willing to go to difficult fields 
and undertake to build them into strong parishes by 
combining churches and planning a long-time pro- 
gram. The minimum salary plan makes it possible 
for them to do this. 

Rural churches are sometimes suspicious and 
jealous of each other. When they begin to cooperate, 
they are likely to stimulate each other to progress. 
Churches of different denominations often magnify 
their differences. When these same churches begin 
to cooperate with each other, they emphasize prin- 
ciples common to all. When people meet only with 
members of their own denomination, they get an 
exaggerated idea of the excellence of their own 


-group. The corollary of this is a prejudice against 


other denominations. When these same people co- 
operate with other denominations, often their prej- 
udice changes to understanding, and at times to 
admiration for other groups. 

The little village of Cortland, Ohio, gives us an 
illustration. The Methodist and Disciples churches 
here had served their separate constituencies in 
their own way for over a hundred years. After 
having competed for the allegiance and financial 
support of the 1,200 people in this small community 
for over a century, each of the two churches called 
a young trained minister. 

Before long these two young men were playing 
golf together. One day on the golf links they talked 
about how they could meet the civic, educational, 
social, and religious needs of Cortland. As a result 
they initiated a joint community service on alternate 
Sunday evenings. The young people of the whole 
community assembled at five o’clock for two hours of 
fellowship, discussion, and worship. 

When these two young ministers attended the 
state pastors’ conference, they roomed together. 
One evening they fell to discussing ways in which 
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they could cooperate more closely back in their 
home community. They decided upon a joint church 
office. Their laymen were pleased with the idea. A 
suite of rooms was soon fitted up on the main street 
next to the post office. Here they have mimeograph 
equipment, an addressograph, a small printing ma- 
chine, and an office secretary. Each has his private 
conference room with one larger room for committee 
meetings. 

Next came a union vacation church school in the 
public school building with 205 children enrolled 
and 25 volunteer teachers. The two young pastors, 
each driving a school bus bringing in children from 
the farm homes, made the whole community aware 
of the fact that their churches which had competed 
for so long were now putting into practice the old- 
fashioned principle of Christian brotherhood. The 
school board was glad to give the use of the.building 
and busses because it was a nonsectarian enterprise. 
When July and August came, each minister took a 
month’s vacation, leaving the interests of his church 
in the hands of his brother pastor. 

In 1946 and 1947, new cooperative projects were 
added. The two pastors added a course in Bible of 
one period each week in the public school. A com- 
munity forum was started. A “Community Fund 
Drive” exceeded its quota by 40 per cent. The lay- 
men are willing and glad to cooperate under the 
leadership of their two cooperative pastors. 

Two or more local churches that meet together 
and maintain one united program of worship, educa- 
tion, evangelism, and community activities, under 
the leadership of one minister, but continue their 
separate denominational connections, is a federated 
church. 

As far as the local community is concerned, it is 
a united church. As far as the denominational ad- 
ministrators, boards, and annual reports are con- 
cerned, it is two or more separate organizations. 

To unite competitive churches in a community, 
there are four main patterns. 

1. One denomination withdraws and leaves the 
field to the other. All members are encouraged to 
join the church that is left. 

2. Both denominations withdraw, and members 
form a united church affiliated with a denomination 
not represented there. 

3. They arrange a mutual exchange of fields, 
whereby one body would withdraw from one field, 
leaving all property and members to the other de- 
nomination, with the understanding that the denomi- 
nation that stayed behind in the first field would 
similarly withdraw from a second field. 

4. They organize a federated church, for an ex- 
perimental period (of perhaps five years), so that 
the two congregations can learn to work together, 
and then form one denominational church. 

A church which seeks to serve its entire evan- 
gelical community and is known as a community 
church and is affiliated with one denomination, for 
purposes of ministerial leadership, benevolences, 
literature, reports, and training, is called a “De- 
nominational Community Church.” It appeals to the 
people of all denominations by its emphasis upon 
community work and its lack of emphasis upon 
traditional differences in doctrine. It appeals to 
denominational administrators because its organiza- 
tion, outside the community, meets all the demands 
of the denomination with which it is affiliated. 


A parish or a larger area, that is assigned to one 
denomination, and where other denominations agree 
to stay out, is called an allocated field. The allocation 
may be a new field which is being developed for the 
first time. Or it may be an old field where competi- 
tion has badly weakened one or more of the churches. 

An increasing number of people believe that one 
evangelical church can supply the religious needs 
of a whole community. Common sense, common 
courtesy, and common love of Christ lead us to say 
that in small communities where one church can do 
the job, it is better for others to stay out. 

The Scotch-Irish Presbyterians from Pennsyl- 
vania poured over into Northeastern Ohio at the 
beginning of the last century. They built a Cove- 
nanter log church in the year 1818 in North Jackson 
township, eleven miles west of Youngstown. The 
circuit riders were hot on the trail of the unchurched 
in those days and they organized a Methodist church 
near by five years later. Soon the Pennsylvania 
Dutch began settling the farms in this township 
and they built a Lutheran and a Reformed church 
here in 1835. The Disciples, who came into being to 
unite Protestantism, organized the fifth church here 
in 1852. 

Five denominations were now in a township five 
miles square. Each successive migration had 
brought along its social customs, including a church. 
The social customs soon became unified. The 
churches stayed apart for a hundred years. 

One day at a Farmers’ Institute in 1928 a speaker 
from the State College of Agriculture challenged 
the audience to unite their five churches into one 
organization. 

Someone suggested during the meeting that they 
could pay the salary of a good resident pastor for 
the amount now spent on travel by their five preach- 
ers coming in from the distant cities and going back 
home again on Sundays. The five absentee ministers 
traveled 20, 40, 50, 60, and 120 miles, a total of 290 
miles and back again in order to provide a Sunday 
morning sermon for all North Jackson. 

As a result of this suggestion, two members from 





PRAYER OF THE FIELDS 


By Clarence Edwin Flynn 


God speed the day of concord. 
The hillsides and the plain 
Want to get back to feeding 
The hungry world again. 


Let us not lie neglected, 
Uncultivated for 

The needs of human beings, 
While men are off to war. 


Let us not languish lonely 

For plowpoint and for seeds, 

And for the song of harvest, 

While we grow up in weeds. 

Most of all, God of heaven, 

Our mighty brotherhood 

Asks Thee that no more farmlands 
Be fertilized with blood. 
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each church met together and talked the 
through, wrote a simple constitution and com 
the union. The first service of the united grou 
held on the first Sunday in January, 1929. 


There are many rural communities in An 
into which have come different groups bri 
their different social customs and their difl 
churches. By means of the centralized schoo 
improved roads, the telephone, and the new 
organizations, the different social customs hav 
appeared. But in many places, the churches 
continued to divide the community. 

North Jackson has demonstrated what a u 
church can do. By uniting, they have been al 
employ a trained resident pastor. They have 
their church buildings and finances more effici: 
They have greatly enriched their service to y 
They have been able to speak with one voice on r 
questions. They have leavened the secular age 
with the spirit of service. They have learne: 
techniques of cooperative living. They have lea 
the significance of a united community and a u! 
church in a united world. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR DISCUSSIO 
By J. Josephine Leamer 


The discussion for today might well center a 
the question, How can rural and urban chu) 
cooperate? The discussion outline below is b 
upon Rogers’ material (Adult Student). You 
not want to discuss all the topics. Select thos 
particular value to your class and spend the tim 
them. You can use Felton’s stories about Pales 
as background for several of them. At the en 
the outline are listed a number of practical th 
that a class might do as a result of discussion 
this course. 


DISCUSSION OUTLINE 


I. What are the problems of the rural and ur 
churches with respect to the young pe 
who leave the country and go to the city? 
A. What happens when young persons g 
the city? 
1. To the rural communities they lea 
2. To them in the city? 

B. What can rural and urban churches d 
help them? 


II. How can our church improve its worship 

A. Is there a happy medium between 
cold formalism often found in the 
and the poorly organized worship of 
found in the country? 

B. How can the rural church improve 
worship? 
1. In general 
2. The music 


III. How can we carry out a program of ev 
gelism in our church? 
A. Revival in the lives of church membe 


B. Visitation 
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IV. How can we strengthen family religion in 
our church? 
A. Special courses for parents 


B. Family nights in the church 


V. How can church members influence the 
Christian growth of the community? 


VI. How can we help promote interdenomina- 
tional cooperation? 
A. In our community 
B. In other communities 
VII. How can we interest more of the men of our 
community in the work of the church? 
VIII. What can we do to improve ministerial sup- 
port and training? 
IX. Some practical projects growing out of this 
course 
A. A special course on some particular family 
problem 


B. Family nights in the church 

C. Special study of conservation as it affects 
this community 

D. Some church or community cultural ac- 
tivities—music, book reviews, drama. 

E. Investigation of the possibilities and steps 
to improve religious and character edu- 
cation in the community 

F. Making a Christian service flag 

G. Helping young men prepare for the min- 
istry by 
1. Providing a scholarship 
2. Direct financial aid to individuals 
3. Recognition in the church 
4. Encouragement through personal con- 

tacts or letters 

H. Investigating possibilities of attracting 

professional persons to your community 

Making new persons feel at home 

J. A special course on worship and how to 
improve it 

K. Taking the first steps toward interdenomi- 
national cooperation 
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July: ‘America’s New World Leadership” 


“America’s New World Leadership” will be the 
title of the Learning for Life Course for July. This 
course is designed to help adults appreciate the 
significance of recent developments that have placed 
the United States of America in the forefront of 
leadership among the nations.- It will seek to de- 
velop a sense of stewardship of this power and a 
responsibility for its administration in ways that 
will build international security, world friendship, 
and a Christian reconstruction of society. 


The teaching helps for the course will be written 
by H. D. Bollinger, Secretary, Department of Stu- 
dent Work, General Board of Education, The Meth- 
odist Church. 


In August and September there will be a nine- 
lesson course on “Essential Human Rights.” 
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Peril and Opportunity 


By Charles E. Schofield 


Tue Chinese have a way of creating symbols for 
words out of pictures. There is much poetry in some 
of these picture symbols, when you come to under- 
stand what they mean. The Chinese character which 
is used to stand for the word “crisis” in their writ- 
ing is a combination of two characters. One of them 
means “peril”; the other means “opportunity.” 

It is with this observation that Henry Pitt Van 
Dusen, President of Union Theological Seminary, 
begins his discussion of World Christianity.’ “We 
live in an hour,” he writes, “pregnant with not one 
but two possibilities: peril or opportunity.” Pitirim 
Sorokin has observed in his penetrating analysis of 
our times, Man and Society in Calamity, that in 
times of catastrophe men and communities either 
achieve higher levels of character and values than 
in ordinary days or they sink to unprecedented 
depths of brutality and cowardice. 

The thing that lends particular significance to 
the age in which we are living is the degree to which 
circumstances have driven home to the average per- 
son that he is living in what amounts to a world 
community. ‘‘For the first time in the long millennia, 
a global age has wrapped all mankind within a 
single garment of destiny and has willed for them 
a common fate.” 

This only brings added emphasis to the world- 
wide mission of the Christian Church. For a long 
time, in most of our communities the Church has 
been relegated to a place of secondary importance. 
At the best it has only been taken for granted. It 
has not been something about which anyone was ex- 
pected to become greatly concerned. Now, “clear 
across the earth, in the most widely separated places 
and under the most sharply contrasted circum- 
stances, men and women of all types and cultures 
have unexpectedly become aware of the existence 
and the significance of the Christian Church.” 

The tragic experiences through which we have 
just been passing have revealed the Church in new 
dimensions of importance. “From the record of the 
Christian churches in wartime three facts stand 
forth: The Christian Church has been discovered as 
the one indomitable, invincible champion of human 
rights. The Christian Church has been discovered 
as the one omnipresent, dauntless ministrant to 
human need. The Christian Church has been dis- 
covered as the one invulnerable, indestructible world 
community.” It is to the elaboration of the third of 





p world Christianity, Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow, by Henry 
- Van Dusen, 1947; Abingdon-Cokesbury Press; price, $2.50. 
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these points that Dr. Van Dusen addresses himself. 

For a hurried, yet accurate survey of the main 
currents of Christian history Dr. Van Dusen draws, 
as everyone must, upon the evidence which Kenneth 
Scott Latourette has amassed in his seven imposing 
volumes covering A History of the Expansion of 
Christianity. Recognizing that there have been 
epochs of advance followed by periods of retreat, 
this survey clearly indicates that each advance has 
carried the Church far beyond the point to which 
it had come in any earlier period. The movement of 
growth and expansion has gone forward with ever 
increasing momentum. The nineteenth century is 
hailed by Dr. Latourette as “The Great Century.” 
“This,” writes Dr. Van Dusen, “was the epoch of 
Christianity’s greatest vitality and most remarkable 
advance. Christianity had become at last, for the 
first time in the nineteen centuries of its life, a 
world religion. More than that. It had validated its 
claim to be a universal faith, embracing men and 
women of every race and culture and stage of civili- 
zation.” 

Even more significant than the remarkable expan- 
sion of Christendom during the past century and a 
half has been the growing solidarity of the Christian 
movement. “Through the latter part of the past 
century especially, tendencies toward co-operation 


across historic barriers were powerfully at work in ° 


many spheres of the world’s life.”” The most signifi- 
cant aspect of this development has been the fact 
that it has grown in its momentum and in its total 
impact upon society in the very years in which other 
forms of social solidarity have been breaking down. 

“There is no other force spread widely through 
our contemporary world and disseminating through 
the whole body of humanity influences for the right- 
ing of its wrongs, the healing of its deepest mal- 
adies, the bridging of its divisions, possibly even 
the halting of its fatalistic descent toward conflict 
and chaos. There is no other agency reaching out 
toward every corner of the earth, toward every 
people and every aspect of human life—for health 
and enlightenment, for reconciliation and redemp- 
tion. There is no other institution or movement 
which still holds together the shattered fragments 
of humanity. . .. The world-wide movement of the 
Christian Church!” 

The latter portion of the book traces in some de- 
tail the steps by which this world Christianity is 
today operating as a saving and unifying factor in 
every nation. 
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Laying Spiritual Fo ndations for a New World 


June 6: GOD ABOVE THE NATIONS’ 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Donald T. Rowlingson 


Professor of New Testament Literature, 
Candler School of Theology, Emory University 


SCRIPTURE: DANIEL 3; 6. 


The circumstances which confronted the author 
of Daniel and which inspired his book were rather 
fully described in the lesson for May 30. lus 
they need not be set forth here, although they 
should be reviewed. 

It may be helpful, however, before taking up 
the specific references for today, to see them he 
perspective of the whole Book of Daniel. Chapters 
7 through 12 are typically apocalyptic, like Revela- 
tion in the New Testament and like many er 
Jewish writings which flournished between 200. B.c. 
and A.D. 100. These chapters consist of visions 
which we have learned to interpret symbolically in 
relation to specific circumstances in the days in 
which the author wrote. By this means we ve 
been led to place Daniel in the period when An- 
tiochus Epiphanes tried to force Hellenistic culture 
on Judaism. His symbols are meant to be employed 
in relation to conditions in his time which he pre- 
fers not to discuss openly. 


Revelation is similar in nature, applying to the 
crisis which Domitian forced upon the Christians in 
the late first century A.D. when he established em- 
peror worship in the provinces. By means of sym- 
bols the author also tries to picture eternal realities 
which cannot be literally set forth, the aim being 
to encourage despairing people to revive their faith. 


This is the intention of Daniel. From beginning 


‘to end it is intended to serve as a stimulant to re- 


ligious faith, and to act as a means of encouraging 
those who are tempted to recant under pressure. 
It promises reward for faithfulness and assures the 
readers that however dark the sky may be the stars 
are still shining. It is a confession of faith in the 
sovereignty of God. 

The first six chapters of Daniel are not explicitly 
apocalyptic, yet the significance of the scenes S 
in their symbolical rather than in their literal value. 
Literally the scenes represent an ancient time; ac- 
tually it is the condition of the Jews in second- 
century (B.c.) Palestine which is portrayed, if 
reader has eyes to see. 

In the remarkable story of the furnace of 
(chapter 3) what lesson does the author want 
readers to get? The literal details are clear. 
king commands that the image of gold be worshi 
on penalty of cremation. Three Jewish men ref 
to comply and are put into the furnace without 


r 


1This is the last of five lessons in the unit of study on “La 
Spiritual Foundations for a new world.” 


lay. But to the astonished authorities they remain 
alive and are joined in the heat by another, a divine 
figure. The result is that the God of the Jews is 
accepted by the king. 

The story is intended as an appeal to loyalty to 
Jehovah under the trying oppression of Antiochus. 
In verses 17-18 it is the author’s own heroic spirit 
that speaks in an effort to enlist others to speak 
likewise: if God is willing to deliver us, he will, but 
even if he does not save us from persecution, we 
will not serve foreign and profane gods! The author 
will not compromise with Hellenism, and Judaism 
as a whole must not yield. 


In the sequel of the story the author’s faith in 
Jehovah’s ultimate victory is expressed. He has 
implicit faith that no fiery trials, however severe, 
can defeat God’s ultimate purpose and his ultimate 
victory over evil. On that ground he takes his stand. 
It is the same confession of faith which appears in 
I Peter and in Revelation, with the added thought 
of Christ as God’s agent. In I Peter the term “fiery 


. ordeal” is used of the oppression through which the 


Christians are passing. Was Peter perhaps in- 
fluenced in his conceptions by knowledge of Daniel? 

The familiar and beloved story of the lion’s den 
(chapter 6) teaches essentially the same lesson as 
the story of the furnace. . 

The basically religious nature of Daniel should 
be emphasized. Other books appeared during this 
period dealing with the relations between the Jews 
and their oppressors. Some of them, like Judith 
(c. 160 B.c.), were calls to arms to fight for religious 
freedom and independence. Esther came somewhat 
later, probably around 130 B.c., with a message of 
revenge and forcible conversion of Gentiles. Daniel’s 
message is confined to religious faith. It proclaims 
a religious freedom in spite of oppression and 
pleads for loyalty to Judaism, even in death through 
persecution. In the latter part of the book appears 
the Son of Man, for Daniel the faithful remnant or 
community of the saints who have been loyal. It is 
his way of saying that the future belongs to those 
who resist tyranny, not necessarily by taking up 
arms, but at least by not giving in to heathen cus- 
toms. Ultimate reliance is placed, not upon man’s 
efforts to reconstruct society, but rather upon what 
God will and can do to redeem the faithful and to 
establish his sovereignty. 

In every period of political oppression and in 
times of world unrest generally apocalypses appear 
to encourage persecuted and oppressed peoples. 
Daniel is thus one of a long line of writings:in this 
vein, and it is one of the most important. It pro- 
vided the author of Revelation, as others before and 
after him, with many of the figures of speech which 
they used. 

Of greater importance, the Book of Daniel has 
provided men in every age with an expression of 
faith in times of trouble which is inspiring and 
ennobling. 
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A TEACHING PLAN 


By Ira A. Morton 


Professor of Religious Education and Psychology 
(Emeritus), Iliff School of Theology 


Aims: (a) to maintain an intelligent and whole- 
some view of the Book of Daniel; (b) to encourage 
an intelligent and wholesome use of the Book of 
Daniel; (c) to develop faith in agreeable relations 
between state, Church, and individuals through 
understanding of both state and true religion; (d) 
to develop faith in world government based in the 
laws of God. 


LESSON OUTLINE 


A. Understanding the Book of Daniel as 
1. Symbolic and revelatory 
2. A concealed message to oppressed Jews 
3. Unreliable as prophecy of modern destiny 
4. General teaching of loyalty to the Supreme 


B. : Understanding of the state by statesmen and 
churchmen 
1. Will save from state-church conflict 
2. Shows that the people create the state to 
regulate their common life 
3. Makes for appreciation of state values to 
the people 
4. Makes clear the limitations of the state 
C. The religious way of living 
1. Is belief in and cooperation with the 
Supreme 
2. Is to be promoted by the Church 
a. Throughout society 
b. Under limitations 
3. Does not release individuals from state con- 
trol of conduct 
4. Calls for individual resistance to evil state 
policies 
D. The eternal laws of God are 
1. Basic conditions for human well-being 
2. Foundations for state policies and inter- 
national cooperation 
3. Bases of universal brotherhood 


Leading the Discussion 


Today’s lesson is concerned with peaceful rela- 
tions between individual and state, Church and 
state, and between states or nations. Ask the class 
to cite examples of states and their officers resorting 
to injustice. The stories of Daniel in conflict with 
kings may suggest modern parallels. Examples from 
our day will arouse men and women to the fact that 
modern states cannot be trusted to maintain justice 
without promptings from a law higher than them- 
selves. 

Now if you suggest that religious persons and the 
Church are likely to be subjects of state injustice 
today, the class will be ready to think with you on 
how to make their religion work for civic righteous- 
ness and peace. 

In order that the Scripture passages of this lesson 
may be well used and not abused, the character of 
the Book of Daniel should be made clear at the out- 
Set, as was done in the lesson for May 30. Section 
A of the outline deals with this. Within the first 
few minutes, you might well lead the class through 


the 1, 2, 3, and 4 sections, taking as much time with 
each as seems necessary. Rowlingson (“Biblical 
Background’’) will be excellent help. The main point 
is that these Daniel stories illustrate the kind of 
injustice to which states will resort, and the kind 
of God-inspired courage it takes to live under 
tyranny. Emphasize that the Daniel stories are not 
revelations of modern destiny. 

Living peacefully in the modern state requires 
that men understand the nature of the state. (1) Is 
it true that officers sometimes misunderstand the 
state’s function and apply its regulative power in 
matters not within its authority? Call for examples. 
(2) Do individuals sometimes oppose the state by 
influence or act because they lack appreciation of its 
values? Ask for examples. (3) Do persons some- 
times misjudge the state through misuse of Scrip- 
ture as an authority? What illustrations may be 
cited? 

What is the nature of the modern state? Its 
fuller meaning may be discovered by considering 
these points: (1) The state is the creation of the 
people. Have a pupil give facts showing that our 
nation and its states came into being by acts of the 
people. (2) The people have power to reconstruct 
their states in form and practice. Have a class 
member present facts on constitutional amendments 
that have made great changes in states and their 
practices. (3) The state is the people’s instrument 
for insuring their welfare. The preambles of state 
and national constitutions usually declare the pur- 
poses for which the state in question is to be 
formed. Specimens of such documents may be 
presented. 

This view of the state may be placed over against 
the conditions of Daniel’s time when states were 
little more than the whimsical operations of am- 
bitious overlords, and the people impotent subjects. 

Now you may want to look at the values the state 
has for members of the class. Cox (Adult Student) 
will be helpful. Here are some values the people 
may expect to gain through their states: (1) 
Through organizing the efforts of the people, the 
state makes available the values in natural re- 
sources. Illustrate this by examples of public works 
for water power, mining, etc. (2) Through laws 
regulating commerce and the holding of property, 
the state provides opportunity for ownership and 
creative management of property. Give instances of 
the state law, through the courts, protecting in- 
dividuals and groups from interference with rights 
of property and of business. (3) Through pro- 
vision of educational opportunity, the state pro- 
motes the training of all for the greater good of all. 
Does illiteracy lower the productive power of a 
people? endanger the general health? increase im- 
morality? Does education by the state keep the 
trend in the direction of general welfare? (4) 
Through its regulation of family life, the state in- 
sures the higher values in sex relationships and 
the wholesome nurture of the young. (5) Through 
its regulations respecting the Church and other 
voluntary fellowships, the state fosters human 
fellowship and the pursuit of deeper understandings 
of life and reality. Have class members give ex- 
amples of service the state renders to the respective 
social groups to which they belong. Make a special 
example of how the state serves the Church. The 
right of assembly assured by the state is one service. 
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“The Worship of the Golden Calf” was paint« 
Jacopo Robusti Tintoretto (1518-1594) in the ty 
elaborate Venetian style. Jewelry has been col! 


(6) Through its corporate power, the state pri 
its citizens from harmful behavior of the crir 
members of society. The class will be ready t 
abundant evidence on this point. 

One more important matter in understanding 
state is that the state has limitations within w 
it must work. That is to say, the state has only 
power and functions as the people assign to it. 
The people do not empower the state to contro 
ligious nor political belief. The freedom of 
human mind to explore and experiment in sin 
quest of God and the supreme values is beyond 
regulative function of government. This is bec: 
no government can ever be competent in knowl: 
and wisdom to prescribe religious attitudes. ( 
sult “The Primary Loyalty” (Wesley Quarte 
on religious freedom. Ask for comments on 
principle of noninterference by the state with 
ligious and political beliefs. Are the beliefs of gro 
such as Jehovah’s Witnesses and Communists r 
ters for state regulation? 

(2) The people limit the state’s power to r« 
late conduct. The state cannot interfere with 
ligious practices nor with political action ex« 
with those clearly contrary to constitutional 
visions for the general welfare. Is there dange1 
the state acting beyond its authority to control 
religious and political conduct of its citizens? 
Cox (Adult Student), Redus (Adult Student), : 
“Above All Nations” (Wesley Quarterly). Ask 
instances in which the state’s right has been qu 


tioned. Is this the purpose of such organizati: 


as the Civil Liberties Union? Is the criticism 
the state a function of church fellowships? 
Close the discussion of state limitations with 
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(center) for the project, but most of the people show 
little interest in the ritual which is in progress at the 
center background. (National Gallery of Art.) 


statement that (3) the state is subject to the will of 
the people who create it; it is the servant of the 
people, not their master. 

Understanding the religious way of life is as 
necessary for peaceful relations as understanding 
the state. Ask the class what they mean by being 
religious. Will they agree that it means (1) be- 
lieving in the Supreme Reality? (2) loyally co- 
operating with the Supreme for the highest good? 
No doubt they agree to this for individuals. ‘ 

But what about states? Is there a religious way 
for them? When persons function together as a 
state, are they not subject to superhuman laws and 
forces—the laws and forces of God? Can states 
ever escape the Divine Determiner of destiny? 

What does the class say about the possibility of 
states acting with religious aim? Can Congress and 
presidents, state assemblies and governors, city 
councils and mayors be expected to act with such 
religious motivation? The Church may be brought 
into the discussion by proposing that it is a fellow- 
ship for the promotion of the religious way. How 
does the Church do this? First, by cultivation of 
the good life among its members. Second, by (1) 
the corrective insights it affords the state concern- 
ing state motivations, policies, and practices; (2) 
the maintenance of high character in citizens. 

But the Church also has limitations. (1) It can- 
not claim regulative powers already placed in the 
state and reserved to it. For example, regulation 
of marriage. (2) Except for determining its own 
membership, the Church has no authority over re- 
ligious and political beliefs, nor over any life phi- 
losophies, for the same reason that the state has not. 
(3) The Church’s method of human control is lim- 
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ited to persuasion through teaching and example. 

Now, the relation of the individual church mem- 
ber to the state must also be understood. He is 
subject to state control of his conduct in the interest 
of the whole social body, while free to hold religious 
and political beliefs of his own. Illustrate this by 
the facts that (1) Daniel and his friends accepted 
punishment for disobedience to the state; (2) con- 
scientious objectors to state regulations must do 
the same today. This brings us to the proposition 
that individual resistance to the state may at times 
serve the best interests of all. Let the class recall 
some great reforms that started in this way. Let 
them consider that form of resistance that opposes 
evil relations when they are first proposed and be- 
fore they are enacted into law. For example, oppos- 
ing a proposed federal law making universal military 
training compulsory. 

Recognition of God above the nations is the final 
emphasis of this lesson. Remind the class that 
human well-being is based in the eternal laws of 
God; that (1) the laws of the Eternal are the same 
for all persons—the same for all states and nations; 
that (2) there is no escape from them through any 
independent plan such as national scvereignty. 

The conclusion from this seems to be that the 
natural, eternal bases of human well-being—the 
eternal laws of God—stand as foundations for a 
world government. Consider these points: (1) Any 
government not based on the laws of God cannot 
be sound. (2) When ali national states shall have 
reformed their governmental processes on this 
foundation, they will have established a unity of 
nations. (3) Thus, the ideal of “God Above the 
Nations” turns out to be a sound rational purpose; 
for it is seen to be in harmony with the eternal na- 
ture of reality. (4) World government, toward 
which the League of Nations and the United Na- 
tions may be regarded as first steps, is the logical 
route to peace and universal brotherhood. 


New Settings for Old Truths 


By Marvin A. Franklin 


Pastor, Highlands Methodist Church 
Birmingham, Alabama 


The final authority in religion is not the dictum 
of the state but the voice of God. Conscience can- 
not be bound by human laws. The people of God 
become a colony of heaven, loyal to the powers that 
be, to be sure, but whose final allegiance is to the 
King of Kings and Lord of Lords. 

When the colonies of heaven become large enough 
in each nation to be vocal, and when all of them 
become united around the person and principles of 
Christ, they can shape the course of human history 
and determine the higher destiny of nations. Then 
the sword can be beaten into a plowshare and the 
nations will not need any longer to learn the acts 
of war. 

The divine dynamic of such people will curb the 
baser motives within their own boundaries, take 
away the greed and thirst for conquest, exalt the 
value of human personality, and bring nearer the 
Kingdom of God. When they turn with united loy- 
alty to the Lord of hosts in all the earth, they can 
usher in a thousand years of peace. 


Story of an Iron Will 


By Jean M. Douglas 
Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada 


Johann Dannecker, German sculptor, must have 
been a man with an iron will. He had a firm purpose 
and was bold enough to make it known. When he 
was carving a figure of “The Christ,” he invited 
some children into his studio. He asked them who 
it was. 

They looked at it thoughtfully and said, “It is a 
good man.” 

He invited them back again. This time they said, 
“It is a very good man.” 

Some weeks later they returned. This time they 
said, “Why, it’s Jesus!” 

They saw the figure leave Dannecker’s studio to 
obtain for him a place among the immortals. Later, 
Napoleon sent for him to come to Paris. “I want 
you to make for me a statue of Venus for the 
Louvre.” But the offer did not tempt the artist. 

“Sire,” he said, “the hands that carved ‘The 
Christ’ can never again carve a heathen goddess.” 

This great man took Christ for his masterpiece; 
for a love for the Christ permeated his heart and 
mind as his work progressed. The trend of the times 
had no terrors for him. He thought more of his 
principle than he did of Napoleon’s honor and 
esteem. 


True Religion 


True religion is the true rule, and right way of 
serving God. And religion is a pure stream of 
righteousness, flowing from the image of God, and 
is the life and power of God planted in the heart 
and mind by the law of life, which bringeth the 
soul, mind, spirit, and body to be conformable to 
God, the Father of spirits, and to Christ; so that 
they come to have fellowship with the Father and 
the Son, and with all his holy angels and saints. 
This religion is from above, pure and undefiled be- 
fore God, leads to visit the fatherless, widows, and 
strangers, and keeps from the spots of the world. 
This religion is above all the defiled, spotted re- 
ligions in the world, that keep not their professors 
from defilement and spots, but leave them impure, 
below, and spotted; whose fatherless, and widows, 
and strangers beg up and down the streets.—George 
Fox, in his Journal. 
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Bringer of Pain 


Bring the Word of God face to face with any 
situation, and the shadow of a cross will fall there 
where the road divides. “Why dost Thou pursue 
us with such pains, who love Thee so?” asked St. 
Theresa. “I reserve them for My friends,” he said. 
“No wonder Thou hast so few!”—Paul E. Scherer, 
from “Preaching—As Word and Sign” from Union 
Seminary Quarterly Review. 
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Achieving Greatness 


Through Loyalty 


June 13: ESTHER, LOYAL 
TO HER OWN 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 


By Donald T. Rowlingson 


SCRIPTURE: ESTHER. 


The Bible contains writings which vary cor 
ably in religious value. This is perhaps most : 
ent when we compare the Book of Esther 
almost any prophetic writing or with the G: 
Esther contains little of value for him who is 
ing to understand the religious message of the 
at its best; its greatest contribution is, by cor 
to help us appreciate the universalism of § 
Isaiah or of Ruth or Jonah. Yet it is import: 
understand the nature of the writing in rel 
ship to its times, and to glean from it what m 
permanent values it may contain. 

Esther is a historical romance, a short stor 
Ruth, written with one aim: to show the orig 
the Feast of Purim (cf. 9:20-22, 26-28). It 
contain valid historical reminiscences, especial 
names of its characters, but it contains incr: 
ideas, such as one king allowing extensive slau 
of non-Jews, and various anachronisms. Alt] 
the setting of the story is placed in the rei 
Ahasuerus (Xerxes), it probably was wi 
around 130 B.c. with Haman intended as the i 
nation of Antiochus Epiphanes. There is no 
of religion or morality in the book, and it is 
much lower spiritual level than Daniel. The : 
of revenge pervades the writing. It fits in a 
when the throats of Gentiles were actually cu 
cause they would not become Jews, as under 
Hyrcanus in 135-105 B.c. John Hyrcanus wa 
worst of a series of men who ruled the Jews di 
this tragic time, and it can be said that mai 
the finest Jews opposed him. In the original He 
text, without the Jewish religious ideas which 
added in the Septuagint version, bloody nation: 
is the dominant theme. 

The story as such is told with much skill 
literary ability. Esther, the beautiful Jewess 
comes the queen of Xerxes without his knowi: 
her Jewish origin; her uncle and foster father 
decai had forbidden her to reveal it. Mordecai, 
Esther’s help, foils a plot against the king’s 
but he is not rewarded at the time. Later \ 
Haman is elevated to the position of vizier by 
king, Mordecai alone refuses to do reverence to 
thereby incurring his deadly enmity. Finding 
that Mordecai is a Jew, Haman determines to w 


his vengeance upon the Jewish people as well as | 


Mordecai, and he gets the king’s permission t 
with them what he wishes. A day is set for 1 
massacre. 


'This is the first of three lessons on the theme, “Achieving Gre 
Through Loyalty.” 
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‘Esther Confounding Haman” by Doré (Gramstorff Bros., Inc.) 


Today’s Scripture reference comes at this point 
(4:10-17). Mordecai pleads with Esther to inter- 
vene, but she fears death from entering the king’s 
presence without permission. Mordecai reminds her 
that in any general Jewish massacre her origin will 
be exposed, and that she will be in trouble too. Then 
he pitches his plea on a higher level: “Who knoweth 
whether thou art not come to the kingdom for such 
a time as this?” Her reply is magnificent, and per- 
haps the one redeeming feature of the story. She 
says she will go before the king for the sake of her 
people, regardless of the danger, concluding her 
statement with the words, “If I perish, I perish.” 

This perilous undertaking succeeded, but before 
the king learned exactly what her request was events 
brought about the fall of Haman. The king became 
aware of the failure previously to reward Mordecai 
for saving his life, at the same time that Haman 
was preparing the gallows for Mordecai. When the 
king asked Haman how the man who had saved his 
life should be rewarded, Haman, thinking the king 
had him in mind, suggested lavish honors. Learning 
that Mordecai was the one to be rewarded, he re- 
tired in confusion. Then Esther revealed her origin 
to the king and pleaded for her people, and the king, 
thinking that Haman intended to molest Esther, re- 
sponded by having Haman hanged on the gallows 
prepared for Mordecai. Haman’s estate was given 
to Esther; Mordecai became its manager and also 
the vizier in place of Haman. Esther now tried to 
get Haman’s orders for the general massacre of the 
Jews countermanded, but the king could not do that; 
instead he gave Esther and her uncle authority to 
solve the problem as they wished. Accordingly, they 
issued a decree giving the Jews authority to mas- 
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sacre as well as to defend themselves against all who 
might come against them. The total of those killed 
by the Jews came to at least 75,800, with the addi- 
tion of Haman’s ten sons. In commemoration of this 


the Jews in Susa celebrated a festival called Purim, 


and this festival was confirmed by Mordecai and 
Esther. 

After reading such a story, it is weil to spend 
some time with Second Isaiah (Isaiah 40ff) or the 
Book of Ruth or the Book of Jonah, writings in 
which a much more universal spirit prevails. Esther 
does not represent Judaism at its best, and one can 
believe that Jesus learned nothing from it. Hate and 
revenge pervade the document, and secularism is 
dominant. The Feast of Purim is to a great extent 
secular in nature; it was not one of the ancient 
yearly festivals. Perhaps it was a Persian festival, 
reinterpreted by the Jews to serve their purpose, 
as the nonreligious aspects of Christmas are adopted 
by some Jews without the Christian message of 
Christ’s birth. 

Esther does have great value for helping us to 
understand the spirit of some Jewish leaders in the 
period with which we are concerned, and also to 
help us sense something of the inadequacy of mod- 
ern attitudes—even in the churches—which reflect 
its narrowness; it also has occasional gleams of 
light, as in the material for today. It helps us 
mainly, however, in a negative manner; it teaches 
us to avoid a spirit of bitterness and revenge. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By Ira A. Morton 


Aims: (a) to establish an intelligent view and 
wholesome appreciation of the Book of Esther; (b) 
to develop clear understanding of the nature and 
value of loyalty; (3) to make clear the social obli- 
gation of Christian loyalty. 


LESSON OUTLINE 


A. The Book of Esther must be understood to be 
properly used by Christians 
1. It is historical romance with patriotic pur- 
pose—to explain Feast of Purim 
2. It is both positive and negative in teaching 
3. Esther’s loyalty is its great teaching for 
Christians 
B. Loyalty is an essential of goodness 
1. Loyalty is rational devotion to adopted 
values 
2. Controlled vs. uncontrolled loyalties 
3. Breadth of loyalty vs. narrowness 
C. Practical loyalty 
1. Saves from dry rot of abstractions 
2. Yields values in all areas of life 
3. May defeat good if ill-chosen 
4. Requires judgment 
(a) In making necessary decisions 
(b) In maintaining superior loyalties 
d. Calls for education 


Leading the Discussion 
The story of Esther’s loyalty may be read to the 


class from the Bible, or may be told by a class mem- 
ber. It might then be well to sketch for the class the 


entire episode of which Esther’s heroic devotion is 
only a part, covering the whole of the Book of 
Esther. Explain (1) that this biblical basis of to- 
day’s lesson is of the nature of historical romance; 
(2) that its purpose is patriotic; (3) that it is 
specially intended to explain for Jews the origin 
of one of their feasts known as Purim; (4) that, 
from the Christian viewpoint, it contains both pos- 
itive and negative teaching; (5) that the loyalty 
of Esther is its outstanding feature for Christians. 
Let these writers help you: Rowlingson “Biblical 
Background,” Redus (Adult Student), Colliver 
(Adult Student), and “Lesson Notes” (Wesley 
Quarterly). 

What does the class say is the reason that Esther’s 
loyal behavior is so interesting? Some will say, “its 
human interest”; because it “hits us where we live” ; 
because “it pictures behavior we’d all be proud of in 
ourselves”; because it is “Something we’ve got to 
have much of in our society.”” Let them have a free 
try at this question. 

The class will by this time have admitted that 
Esther’s behavior has in it a quality without which 
life in our society would be frightfully lacking. Why 
frightfully lacking? Because without it there would 
be no sense of certainty or security in the life we 
live. Ask the class members about their experiences 
of uncertainty or insecurity. Do such experiences 
give rise to distress? 

Who is truly good but the loyal person? Cox 
(Adult Student) calls loyalty an essential of char- 
acter, and observes what extensive demand our 
world makes for it. When he calls the roll of the 
great, it is men and women of great loyalty who 
answer; while the traitorous scoundrels of history 
are recognized as among society’s greatest liabilities. 

We have thus far come to know loyalty as a de- 
votion to some adopted value or good. It is the 
dependability element in character. Now, ask the 
class if it makes any difference as to what a person 
is loyal. Can they cite instances of loyalty to evil 
causes, persons, projects? Lead them to the insight 
that dependability or loyalty is, in itself, neither 
good nor bad; that we cannot accept it as good unless 
that to which the devotion is given is good. What 
about “loyalty among thieves”? Is any praise to be 
given devotion, however intense and lasting, to a 
known evil? 

What, then, is the importance of a controlled loy- 
alty as compared with impulsive, chance loyalty? 
Give examples of loyalties formed through thought- 
less imitation. Are some of our imitative loyalties 
in need of rethinking? This is implied in Cox’s 
(Adult Student) caption, “Christianizing Our Loy- 
alties.” Many of the loyalties we have picked up 
along the way of growth from childhood will not 
square with the teaching of Jesus nor stand the 
close examination even of our own better judgments. 
Let the class exchange reflections upon this point, 
until clear insight is reached on the importance of 
careful selection of loyalties. 

In the selection of loyalties, the Christian man 
or woman is obliged to keep them broad and exten- 
sive, forbidding them to be narrow and provincial. 
Cox (Adult Student), “Narrow Loyalty” (Wesley 
Quarterly) and “Loyalty Today” (Wesley Quarterly) 
all stress this. “Loyalty Today” suggests our loy- 
alties may be broadened by (1) increasing our 
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knowledge of people and the conditions under which 
they live; and by (2) holding before us the idea of 
a world-wide kingdom of God. 

Ask the class for experiences of having estab- 
lished new loyalties through wider acquainta and 
increase of knowledge. Some writers suggest that 
Esther’s loyalty “to her own” falls short of a ater 
loyalty to the principle of universal good will in that 
she seems to have been indifferent to the Jews’ 
wholesale slaughter of non-Jews. Do we oda 
world citizenship, and the broad loyalties pro- 
priate thereto, in place of the “my-country-right-or- 


wrong” attitude? 
Finally, and of tremendous importance, the 


principle that our loyalty must be practical. The 
belief in loyalty and the desire to be loyal must be 
topped by concrete loyalties to real, everyday 
matters. Christians dare not be simply well-meaning 
people. 

Starting with the fact that Esther’s loyalty was 
to a very definite cause of life or death, let the 
class name loyalties and dependabilities nee: in 


the family. Incidentally, is Jewish family life con- 
spicuous for loyalty to family? What good is there 
in any of these family loyalties? Then ask for 
specific loyalties needed, pledges to be kept, in busi- 


ness, in citizens’ participation in state affai in 
friendships, in vocational activities, etc. Do they 
know of any practical loyalties in these ars of 


experience that are doing harm—defeating the rd? 

Is it apparent that practical loyalty requires keen 
and honest judgment? Are there not times when 
loyalties appear to conflict with each other? y- 
alty Today” (Wesley Quarterly) stresses this point 
and gives examples. Let the class give examples and 
state the problem in some specific instance for dis- 
cussion. Before you are through with this, it should 
have become clear that in all areas of everyday ex- 
perience (1) decisions must be made as to which 
of two or more alternatives shall have one’s 'O- 
tion or loyalty; (2) superior loyalties must be made 
to prevail over loyalties of lesser account. Consult 
“Loyalty Today” (Wesley Quarterly). 

All will admit that persons are not born th 
the necessary judgment for fashioning well their 
practical loyalties. Do not our children and young 
people need careful guidance in establishing the 
right kind of practical loyalties? What practical 
loyalties do the class see needing more attention in 
the education of their children and youth? Have 
the class any plans they wish to sponsor for insuring 
these loyalties? 


New Settings for Old Truths 
By Marvin A. Franklin 


Warm-hearted service grows out of deep-seated 
loyalty. The measure of loyalty is the extent one is 
willing to work and make sacrifices for the object 
of his devotion. Loyalty is a hot and vital word. 
presence gives strength and power to the home, 
state, and the Church. There is no brand of infa 
more biting than disloyalty to a noble object to wh 
we owe allegiance. 

Loyalty has to have a beginning, and it is 
blameworthy to begin with a small group o1 


limited cause. The criticism is in order when we 
content ourselves with little loyalties and are never 
moved to give ourselves with deathless devotion to 
vast groups or universal causes. It is a despicable 
prayer that includes only “Me and my wife, my son 
John and his wife; us four and no more.” 

To be bound by restricted horizons and never see 
the wider reaches beyond the sky line is to live at 
last in chains and slavery. Dr. Luccock tells of a 
church that was soundproof. No sound from the 
outside world ever pierced the contented quietness 
of her protected sanctuary. The loyalty of the little 
group to each other may have been perfect, but it 
is doomed to die if the cries of a broken humanity 
never reach its ears or move its heart. Loyalty and 
sympathy must expand until they embrace not only 
our own kind but every other kind in all the earth. 

Limited loyalty is not to be condemned until or 
unless it becomes static and is unable to reach across 
the barrier of its own smug contentment and feel 
the hurts and hungers of all mankind and seeks to 
bring to them the healing touch of loyal hearts and 
share with them the very bread of life. So long as 
the light cast by our loyalty becomes more compre- 
hensive and far-reaching each day, we may know we 
are growing in grace. 

Our world today cannot do with limited loyalty. 
All nations, all races, and all manners of men have 
a claim upon us. We are debtors not only to the 
sophisticated Greeks but to the savage barbarians 
as well. When we recognize our obligation and meet 
it with a loyalty that is as wide as humanity, then 
shall we begin to show to men that we bear the 
image of the Eternal within our hearts. 


Persecution a Certainty 


According to the Rev. Donald E. Rugh, Methodist 
missionary in Muttra, India, a prominent American 
church leader interviewed Mahatma Gandhi shortly 
before his assassination. “Do you think the Chris- 
tians will be persecuted in the new India?” asked 
the American. “Of course they will,” replied the 
Mahatma. ‘Whenever Christians live up to the 
standard of Christ, they will be persecuted !”—W. 
W. Reid in “News in the World of Religion.” 


Our Skepticisms 


... By far the strongest thread in our skepticisms 
is our perversity, the twisted fashion of our con- 
duct—our anger, greed, and pride. As long as our 
argument is with weapons and blood, so long will 
life seem a jungle. As long as trade-scramble denies 
the brotherhood of man, so long shall we doubt the 
fatherhood of God. As long as in pride we build 
cities ugly, impersonal, oppressive—away from the 
elemental forces of earth and sky by which men 
truly live—so long shall we miss the brooding Ten- 
derness immemorially mediated through the sim- 
plicities of nature and friendship. We have tried 
to usurp the sovereignty of the world: therein 18 
the core of our misgiving.—From Prayer, by George 
A. Buttrick; 1942; Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
Used by permission. 
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June 20: LOYALTY EXPRESSED THROUGH HOPE 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Donald T. Rowlingson 


SCRIPTURE: EZEKIEL 34:11-16, 22-31; DANIEL 
7:18-14; ZECHARIAH 9:9-10; 12:10; 13:1. 


It has been said that greatness always appeals 
to the future. One of the outstanding characteristics 
of the Jews in the period we are studying is their 
conviction of future vindication and reward. 

The apocalyptic literature which flourishes dur- 
ing this time is dominantly hopeful. Its keynote is 
faith in God’s sovereignty over his foes which he 
will ultimately and decisively demonstrate. Such 
literature, of which Daniel and Revelation are out- 
standing biblical examples, arises in troubled times 
and its various expressions are rightly called “tracts 
for bad times.” In periods when it seems that for- 
eign oppression is unbearable, that the clouds are 
closing in to shut out the sun of God’s blessings on 
his people, the apocalyptist arises to affirm that 
God is still in his heaven, that he still cares, and 
that in due time, usually in the imminent future, 
he will reward the faithful and punish the evil. 
The hope of a Messiah is often, but not always, 
associated with such anticipations. 

We have observed in recent lessons the hardships 
which the Jews had undergone since the destruction 
of Jerusalem in 586 B.c., in the Exile, and in the 
years which followed. We have followed their for- 
tunes down into the second century B.c. and have 
seen the attempts of Antiochus Epiphanes to force 
Hellenism upon them, leading to the Maccabean re- 
volt. 

The brief rule of the Maccabees was ended in 63 
B.C. when Roman might descended upon Palestine 
to remain in control for seven centuries. Under 
Herod the Great (39-4 B.c.), who ruled by the 
grace of Rome, conditions were bad for the Jews 
despite a certain amount of order which the king 
established. Herod was cruel, his taxes were heavy, 
and there was much discontent. 

The Messianic hope flared brilliantly under these 
circumstances. The Scripture for today gives us 
some indications of the nature of these hopes. Dur- 
ing the Exile, Ezekiel had fired the people with great 
hopes for the future. In his 34th chapter he looks 
forward to the resettlement of the people in their 
own land. Here he uses the figure of speech of 
the shepherd and his flock. The figure is used first 
to describe the false shepherds, the rulers of Israel, 
who had betrayed the people (34:1-10). Then he 
employs it of one whom God will raise up to be a 
good shepherd of the people; they will be rescued 
from their plight and will live securely and without 
fear (34:23-28). 

Zechariah 9:9-10 is a later addition to the original 
prophecy in the first eight chapters, and comes prob- 
ably from about the year 300 B.c. In this familiar 
passage, associated with the entry of Jesus into 
Jerusalem, the writer hopes for an ideal king who 
will be Jehovah’s agent and ruler in Jerusalem. He 
will return victorious from the wars in which Jeho- 
vah has vindicated his cause, and he will establish 


a reign of peace. Through his activity the nation 
will be internally cleansed (13:1). 

Daniel anticipated a Son of Man, or “one like a 
man,” who would receive from Jehovah the power 
to dominate all peoples (Daniel 7:13-14). This 
Messianic figure was apparently for Daniel not a 
single individual but the company of the faithful, 
“the saints of the Most High” (7:18). Enoch may 
have used this term “Son of Man” to mean a single 
Messianic personage who would come with the 
clouds of heaven to redeem the faithful and punish 
the wicked, but we are not sure. 

Jewish hopes of God’s ultimate conquest of evil 
did not always contain the idea of a Messiah. R. H. 
Charles has said that the Jewish prophet did not 
find difficulty in thinking of the Kingdom without 
a Messiah.’ The Messiah is not mentioned in Amos, 
Zephaniah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Joel, or Daniel, not 
even in some parts of Isaiah. The significance of 
this evidence is that the Jews, although often an- 
ticipating an agent of God, emphasized the hope 
of God’s conquest in the future in terms of the 
event rather than with emphasis upon the manner 
in which God would bring it to pass. 

Furthermore, there was no one idea of the Mes- 
siah among those who believed in him. One form 
was the idealization of typical leaders. This in- 
cluded the prophet and the priest, but its dominant 
form was the ideal king, usually of David’s line, who 
would rule as God’s vice-regent over a restored 
Israel (cf. Ezekiel 34:23-24; Zechariah 9:9-10; 
Isaiah 9:2-7; 11:1-9; 32:1-8, 16-20). 

Another form was the superhuman “Son of Man,” 
although ideas of this figure are not at all clear in 
Daniel or in other literature. Emphasis was always: 
upon the action of God in the final events, and not 
upon ‘God’s agent or upon the nature of the agent. 
It was the act of God which was anticipated, how- 
ever he might choose to bring it about. 

The essential reality is that in desperate times 
Judaism survived because its people never gave up 
hope that God was just. Their ideas of how God 
would act in the future to vindicate his justice 
varied, but of the central conviction there can be no 
question. 


A LESSON PLAN 
By Ira A. Morton 


Aims: (a) to develop sound regard for lasting 
loyalty and knowledge of the factors that make 
loyalties endure; (b) to show the nature and value 
of hope; (c) to acquaint persons with the kind of 
hope that is worthy of our time and give warning 
of some false hopes. 


LESSON OUTLINE 


A. How can a continuing loyalty be assured? 
1. Why do we need a continuing, lasting 
loyalty? 
2. Is loyalty self-sustaining? 


- ‘Religions Development Between the Old and New Testaments; Ox- 
ford University Press. 
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3. Conditions that make for lasting 
a. Continuous acquaintance with 
jects of devotion 
b. Established habits 


yyalty 
e ob- 


c. Fellowship with person of like loyalty 


d. Expectation of future fulfillme: 
B. What is the meaning of hope? 
1. A look into the future 
2. What hope meant to Jews 
3. What hope has meant to pioneers 
C. What kind of hope will sustain pre 
loyalties? 
1. Expectations that are highly probat 
2. Expectations that see God at work f 
fulfillment 
3. Expectations that foresee our own « 
powers at work with God for thei) 
ment 
D. False hopes of our day 


Leading the Discussion 


Since this lesson is the second in a series, 1 
cussion may well tie in to that of last Sunday 
start. Adding to what was then seen as the 
of loyalty, this discussion might begin wi 
question as to what makes loyalty lasting a1 
tinuous. Ask the class for illustrations of p 
or movements or growths that require time fo 
fulfillment. Does development of some of the 
est individual and social aims require months, 
decades? Will fitful, temporary loyalties : 
in such cases? Or must these have constant 
continued loyalty? For example, the long 
of child development requires years of cont 
parental loyalty to the guidance obligation. 

Broken loyalties are not hard to find. | 
aims, ideals, or enterprises have failed or | 
because people have deserted them. Let a pr¢ 
member describe some of these to the class. 
will lead the way to the discovery that loyalti 
not self-sustaining. We saw last Sunday th: 
alties need to be chosen and adopted through 
education. Is it not true, also, that we cannot 
on loyalties to last without stimulation or cu 
tion from day to day, year to year? Are n¢ 
patriotic and religious celebrations at special se 
partly for this purpose of renewing our loya 
Loyalties will no more last without cultivation 
strength of body without repeated feeding. |! 
(Adult Student) writes of the Hebrews’ visio 
a glorious future as “support and stimulu 
loyalty”; as much as to say their loyalty coul 
be taken for granted, but must be sustained | 
centives. 

What, then, are some of the factors that 
loyalties stick? Consider the following: 

1) Loyalties are kept alive by lively acquain 
with the objects of devotion. Do friendships t! 
best when friends are separated and out of 
munication? Or when more intimate associati: 
possible? What other examples may be give 
sustaining loyalty through increase of inform: 
of the object of devotion? 

2) Loyalties are kept alive partly by habits 
up around our objects of devotion. For exar 
devotion to the principle of good health mus 
backed up by certain habits of action from da 
day. What other loyalties require habits to sup 
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them? 
to loyalties in church, business, the professions, and 
other avenues of life. 

3) Loyalties are sustained by association with 


Let the class give the answers that apply 


persons of like loyalties. Are we so likely to give 
up when others are sticking? Let the class draw 
upon their own experience for the answer. Should 
fellowships be chosen for the loyalties they are 
likely to help us sustain? 

4) Loyalties are sustained through expectations 
of future fulfillment. This is what is meant by hope, 
central theme of today’s lesson. This is the atti- 
tude so often expressed in the statement, “I’m stay- 
ing with this, not for what it is now, but for the 
future it seems to have in it.” Let the class give 
examples of this hope that sustains loyalty. “We 
Hope” (Wesley Quarterly) and “The Messianic 
Hope” (Wesley Quarterly) will be helpful here. 

Let the discussion now pursue the fuller meanings 
of hope. By hope is meant a look to the future; it 
is what imagination offers as successor to both past 
and present conditions. Imagery of coming harvest 
keeps the farmer loyal to planting and cultivation. 
Imagery of their sons and daughters coming to ma- 
turity twenty-five years hence keeps parents loyal 
to the nurture of their children. 

What hope meant to the Jews is set forth in to- 
day’s Scripture lesson. Rowlingson “Biblical Back- 
ground,” Redus (Adult Student), Colliver (Adult 
Student), and “The Messianic Hope” (Wesley Quar- 
terly) reveal the variety of Jewish pictures of the 
glorious future that sustained their loyalty to the 
principles and practices of their religion. Let the 
class have a look at them and comment upon them. 
Note that some Jewish hopes featured a messiah— 
a great personal deliverer; others none. But all pic- 
tured God coming in due time to their rescue. 

Hope has meant much to the loyalty of all pio- 
neers of history. Visions of what tomorrow might 
bring kept them steady in exploration, even when 
present conditions were most distressing. Examples 
of hope among pioneers may be drawn for the class 
from scientific researchers like the Curies, states- 
men like Woodrow Wilson, missionaries like Paul 
and Livingstone. Let the class add to these. 

From these reflections, let the class say whether 
we can do without hopes as sustainers of present- 
day loyalties. Probably they will say, “No.” But 
this conclusion does not end the discussion. A 
final important question is: What kind of hope does 
our day need? 

This suggests that hopes may differ in worth. Let 
the class consider: (1) Hopes for our day should 
be expectations whose fulfillment is highly probable 
—visions of a future likely to materialize. There is 
a kind of hope properly called wishful thinking, 
daydreaming, fantasy. This kind lacks probability. 
It is always disappointing in the end, for it has no 
basis in reality. Do we want this kind of hope? 
Do we find ourselves trusting in it at times? Does 
it sometimes creep into religious faith? Give ex- 
amples. ~The end-of-the-world hopes held by some 
groups is illustrative. Such hopes should be given 
no standing in the name of religion. “We Hope” 
(Wesley Quarterly) says Christian hopes are par- 
ticularly trustworthy. 

Consider (2) that we must find the hopes for our 
day in the processes of God at work in the world. 
Certain conditions and processes are unmistakable 
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signs of the Supreme Will making for health, eco- 
nomic values, justice, beauty. They may be slow, 
but none the less real. They are the rock bottom on 
which to build. We find these workings of God in 
the great forces of nature and in the attitudes and 
acts of people. At no time will a fair appraisal 
of them fail to inspire continuing hope. To know 
that my hope is in the Everlasting rather than in 
some superficiality is the experience we want for 
ourselves and our generation. And to search out 
such views of the future and relate them to our 
loyalties is one great work the Church has to do 
for its people. Both Cox (Adult Student) and “We 
Hope” (Wesley Quarterly) tell what are some of the 
hope-inspiring signs of the times. 

Consider (3) that the expectations or hopes for 
our day should include a picture of our own creative 
powers at work with God for better things. Hope 
that pictures God as handing over to us the world 
we cry for is unworthy of creative human spirits. 
If knowing that that kind of hope is unworthy 
doesn’t shame us, at least the fact that God never 
does his best for us without our cooperation should 
cure us of it. 

One of the greatest human faults is to overlook 
and discredit our own God-given creative powers. 
Some religious teaching has been known to empha- 
size man’s utter helplessness. The appearance of 
this teaching in some recent Christian theology is 
most unfortunate. To counteract it, churchmen need 
to rethink their God-given endowments. Let the 
class hold before them one or more great beneficent 
movements of mankind. Let them ask and answer 
what part men and women have played in them. 
One clear look of this kind suggests that we human 
beings could turn this warring world into a peaceful 
world fellowship if we would. Therefore, our pres- 
ent-day hopes must be visions of ourselves at work 
with God. 

The final treatment of today’s lesson should in- 
clude some warning against false hopes. Much lit- 
erature on hopes for our day that are quite fantastic 
and improbable of fulfilment is being peddled at our 
doors. Does the class know how to recognize these 
fantastic pictures of the future? 


New Settings for Old Truths 
By Marvin A. Franklin 


Down the long ages it has been hope again and 
again that has kept loyalty alive. Moses endured 
the hardships of the moment because he saw the 
gleaming vision of the invisible. We remember the 
old hymn, “I saw the way-worn traveler, His 
strength was almost gone, But he shouted as he 
journeyed, ‘Deliverance will come.’ ”’ When strength 
ebbs and the obstacles mount and the darkness closes 
in, one sees the star of hope shining in the night, 
ie he stands by his assignment with renewed loy- 
alty. 

The ancient Jew looked toward the advent of the 
Messiah and was lifted up and strengthened. A 
war-ravaged world refuses to give up because the 
hope of a world of peace keeps men struggling on. 
When the waves lash us and throw us back to tem- 
porary defeat, we take heart again; for we know 
God’s tide is sure to win. When death takes from 


us those who are dearer than life and we feel the 
temptation to surrender to the mood of doubt and 
fear, we look with hope to the farther shore and are 
comforted by Him who is the Resurrection and the 
Life. 

Hope is a resplendent jewel we carry in our 
hearts. It keeps us on the tireless trudge, saves us 
from compromise and surrender, and makes us able 
to grasp the victory from afar. When hope is gone, 
loyalty lags and life disintegrates. But when hope 
burns high, we gladly bear the toils of the road for 
we know the sufferings we endure are not worthy to 
be compared with the glory we shall attain unto. 
Faith and hope and love are the abiding realities, 
inseparably linked together; and while love is pre- 
eminent, it is hope that holds us in loyal devotion to 
our course and finally brings us to the realization 
of all that we have worthily sought. 
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Your Job Isn’t Easy 


It is not easy to be the right kind of a church 
school teacher. Where family life is breaking, you 
must exemplify in your family the joy of Christian 
home life. When an ingrown church spends on an 
average only one cent a week a member overseas 
to educate and evangelize the world, the teacher 
must show forth the practice of stewardship of his 
possessions. Amid racial conflicts the Christian 
teacher must appreciate every person as a possible 
child of God beloved by the Father, and live in terms 
of Christian brotherhood. And the teacher must 
have enough of the spirit of sacrifice to study on 
Saturday night while most of the rest of the world 
is celebrating a week end. The church school teacher 
must be awake Sunday morning while others turn 
over and go to sleep again. He must be daring 
enough to present to his class a Christian way of 
life differing from the secularism around him. He 
must be patient enough to hear all the questions 
and doubts and criticisms which will rise in the dis- 
cussion following his presentation. He must have 
faith to believe that, in spite of the social lag and 
the intellectual indifference of the class, God’s 
truth will triumph still. He must have sense to close 
in time for the next meeting. He must have tact 
in encouraging his students to go out and become 
teachers themselves instead of constantly leaning 
on him. And he must so live in the presence of 
Christ that those in his class feel they have touched 
the garment of the Unseen One who makes men 
strong.... 

For the church to find enough of this kind of 
teachers is a big order, but it must be filled. I hope 
some atomic genius will not blow up this earth, but 
if he does, that’s that. Infinitely more do I fear 
the rise to power of a group of incorrigible men 
who shall be prejudiced, heartless, Christless, but 
armed with diseased germs, sadistic tortures, atomic 
death sprays. And what guarantee have we that 
such a group shall not arise to destroy our freedom 
and to desecrate the world and enslave our children? 
We have the hope that in Christ’s name, teachers 
may be found to bring men to the mind of the Mas- 
ter. You cannot point to any more important task 
today than that of bringing people to the mind of 
Christ.—Charles W. Brashares, bishop of the Des 
Moines Area, The Methodist Church. 
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“Malachi” from “Frieze of the Prophets” by . 
Singer Sargent. Courtesy, Boston Public Libr 
photo by Orient and Occident. 


June 27: THE RESULTS 
OF LOYALTY 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Donald T. Rowlingson 


SCRIPTURE: DANIEL 2:31-45; MALACHI 3:1-5; 
LUKE 1:67-79. 


The lesson today is the final unit in a series wl 
deals with the fortunes of the Jews during and 
lowing the Babylonian Exile. It is well to re 
the main thread of the story. Despite deportat 
to a foreign land and the destruction of the Ter 
in Jerusalem, the Jews refused to succumb to { 
eign influences. By means of some inner force t! 
overcame the adverse conditions of their experie 
in exile, and during very trying centuries af 
in such a manner as to make an impact of trem 
dous significance on the future. This was cau 
largely by outstanding leaders who had faith : 
vision. Here we recall Ezekiel, Haggai and Zec 
riah, Malachi, Nehemiah and Ezra, and later 
Maccabees and the author of Daniel. Although « 
lessons have not introduced them, we should incl 
also the authors of Second Isaiah, Ruth, and Jon 

Coming down to the threshold of New Testam: 
times, we find the Romans in control of Palesti 
and Herod the Great ruling with Rome’s permiss 
from 39-4 B.c. From one point of view his r 
was beneficent in its results. Despite his tyran 
he was strong enough to bring order to Palesti 
By denying the Pharisees any participation in px 
tics, he inadvertently encouraged their devotion 
the law and strengthened their influence over t 
people. He erected a temple. On the other har 
his bloody tyranny caused an unrest which bro 
forth violently when he died. The response of t 
people to John the Baptist, some thirty years aft 
Herod’s death, expressed their longing for a re 
deliverance from conditions of political tyranny 








which those under Herod, acting by the grace of 
Rome, were typical. 

In the fifth century B.c. the author of Malachi 
had voiced his anticipations of God’s ultimate judg- 
ment. He spoke of a messenger whom God would 
send to prepare His way and to bring judgment 
upon His people (Malachi 3:1-5) ; Elijah was named 
as the prophet who would be sent before the coming 
of the day of the Lord to turn the people to repent- 
ance (4:5). The early Christians assumed that John 
the Baptist was this messenger (cf. Mark 1:2). In 
the hymn of Zechariah in Luke 1:68-79 the phrase 
“thou shalt go before the Lord to prepare his 
ways” (1:76) is reminiscent of Malachi 4:5. From 
the standpoint of the early Christians, it was be- 
lieved that Old Testament passages had such direct 
references to future events. A better understanding 
of Old Testament prophecy leads us to discount such 
mechanical interpretation, but we can appreciate 
how the hopes of men of vision like Malachi pre- 
pared the way for the acceptance of Jesus as Mes- 
siah. In a certain sense this uncrushable hope, a 
dominant aspect of a loyalty to God which nothing 
could defeat, prepared a people to give to the world 
the incomparable person of Jesus. We need not min- 
imize the thought of the direct action of God in 
the life of Jesus when we recognize the mysterious 
way in which the loyalty of the Jews during des- 
perate times laid the foundations for God’s supreme 
revelation of Himself in Jesus. 

Actually the Messiah which many Jews antici- 
pated never came. For the Christian Jesus fulfilled 
the hopes of the Jews, but in a manner far different 
from that which most of them anticipated. His 
actual effect was even different from the hopes of 
John the Baptist. He did not assume the role of a 
Davidic Messiah; he did not become an ideal king 
ruling the Jews by force in a restored monarchy. 
He may have thought of himself as Son of Man, re- 
turning on the clouds of heaven in judgment, yet 
it was not the kingdom anticipated by Daniel which 
He actually established (cf. Daniel 2:31-45). Above 
all else He differed from Jewish anticipations in His 
suffering. No Jewish prophet anticipated the re- 
demption of the people through a Messiah who 
would be seemingly defeated by God’s enemies. This 
was not an aspect of their messianic thought, even 
though Second Isaiah had tried to teach the idea 
of redemptive suffering. In the early Church the 
followers of Jesus had to explain how it was that 
a crucified man could be Messiah. Strict Jews 
never did understand, and still do not. In the mar- 
vellous outcome, however, we see God’s mysterious 
ways of bringing the hopes of ancient Judaism to 
a fulfillment more profound even than they realized. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By Ira A. Morton 


Aims: (a) to gain a total view of Jewish hopes 
running through centuries to the time of Jesus; (b) 
to show that the Christian movement for a kingdom 
of God on earth was a flowering of the Jewish stalk 
of faith held through the centuries; (c) to develop 
the conviction that the fulfillment of the kingdom- 
of-God hope has not come about, but remains as our 
Christian objective; (d) to strengthen Christian 
loyalty through acquaintance with its results. 
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LESSON OUTLINE 


The Jewish hopes in review—they were 

1. Of various patterns 

2. Chiefly for Jews 

3. Persistent through centuries 

4. Each a positive faith in something better 

5. Preparation for the coming of John the 
Baptist and the Advent of Jesus 


B. Jesus’ new way of life was an unexpected re- 

sult of Jewish loyalty 

1. A flowering of the Jewish stalk, not imposed 
from abroad 

2. Surprisingly different from Jewish expecta- 
tion 
a. A kingdom of the spirit of righteousness 
b. Infused with the element of love 
c. Universal in scope 


C. Hope for the Kingdom of God is not yet com- 
plete 
1. Its goal is not a return to the past 
2. Its process is one of increasing growth 
3. Human unity and mutuality is its perpetual 
goal 
4. Peace for Jews is yet to be realized 
D. Results of loyalty to the Christian ideal 


Leading the Discussion 


This is the last lesson. in a series on loyalty. 
Do members of the class realize that with the close 
of last Sunday’s lesson they were left in the midst 
of a thrilling story? Would they like to know how 
the story “came out”? They are to find out today. 
And the first advisable step may be to have the 
teacher, or a class member previously prepared, 
present to the class a review of Jewish hopes as they 
appeared and flourished through centuries up to the 
advent of John the Baptist and Jesus. Rowlingson, 
“Biblical Background,” and Redus (Adult Student) 
will be excellent helps in preparing this review. 
Section A of the lesson outline lists some character- 
istics of these Jewish hopes as aids to a full grasp 
of their significance. 

Having now brought the story of Jewish hopes 
and loyalty up to date, it is time to make known how 
the story “came out.” Its climax was in the advent 
of John the Baptist and Jesus’ teaching as the be- 
ginning of a mighty kingdom-of-God movement, 
later to become what we today know as Christianity. 

The Christian movement has to be examined to 
be appreciated fully as the result of centuries of 
Jewish loyalty. Rowlingson “Biblical Background,” 
Cox (Adult Student), Redus (Adult Student) and 
“Hope Kept Alive” (Wesley Quarterly) all con- 
tribute to this kind of understanding. With their 
help, you can awaken the class to a fuller meaning 
of this surprising outcome. Lead the class to these 
observations: 


1) Jesus’ way of life promoted in the Christian 
movement was a flowering of the Jewish stalk of 
faith, not a foreign thing tacked on to it. Note 
that both John the Baptist and Jesus who first pro- 
claimed the new kingdom of God were Jews schooled 
in the very hopes that had sustained Jewish loyalty 
for centuries. The first Christians were Jews with 
no thought at first of founding a new sect. Much of 
the teaching of Jesus and of the rest of the New 
Testament may be thought of as a kind of crystal- 


lization of developing Jewish thought and ideals 
through the ages. 

Have any of the class gained the impression that 
the Christain movement came into being in spite 
of the Jews? This is an error that should be cor- 
rected in the minds of all who hold it. Christianity 
was born out of Jewish faith by Jews. 


2) Another observation to be made is that the 
Christian movement was surprisingly different from 
the result most Jews expected. The Kingdom of God, 
Jesus taught, is (a) a kingdom of the spirit—an 
attitude of righteousness and love. In it, material 
‘welfare and political status are secondary matters. 
How does this conception compare with the tradi- 
tional Jewish hopes we have been studying? How 
does Jesus himself compare with the kingly mes- 
siahs of those hopes? Dare any of us reject the 
results of our loyalties on the ground that they do 
not match our expectations? Some Jews rejected the 
Christian movement on this ground. 

Another element in the Kingdom of God Jesus 
taught is (b) the inherent worth of every person and 
the attitude of brotherly love. Self-centered interest 
is to give way to mutuality. Is this not the very 
basis of any possible democracy? Yet, how many 
have found it hard to accept and much harder to 
practice. 

Still another surprising characteristic of the new 
kingdom Jesus taught is (c) that it is universal in 
scope. It is to be everybody’s kingdom of righteous- 
ness and love. This is one thing about the new 
kingdom which the Jews found most difficult to 
accept. Though the new movement was first among 
Jews, they thought to keep it Jewish and for Jews 
only. Recall Peter’s conflict within himself whether 
to admit Gentile converts to the new fellowship 
(Acts 11:1-18). Paul had first to rid himself of 
the same prejudice before deciding to evangelize 
the Gentile world. And the central council of the 
new fellowship at Jerusalem (all Jews) had to be 
won over to the idea by persuasion (Act 15:1-21). 
Is it so strange that Jews were reluctant to accept 
this universal scope for the new kingdom? Are 
there not Christians to be found in considerable 
number even today who have their doubts about the 
wisdom of Christian missions? 

Now, challenge the thinking of the class on an- 
other fact about this new kingdom that resulted 
from Jewish loyalty. That is the fact that the 
Jewish hope is not yet fulfilled. The result of Jew- 
ish loyalty we have been studying—the way of 
righteous love among men— is a movement. It was 
a movement that Jesus started. Ask the class if 
they expect the Christian movement ever to be com- 
pleted. If so, when? And what would be the state 
of affairs upon completion of the Christian move- 
ment? Whatever speculation by the class you may 
have time for at this point, you must sooner or later 
bring them to recognize these facts: 


1) The Christian movement cannot be complete 
fulfillment because its goal is not the restoration of 
some past order. Its goal is in the future, is pro- 
gressive, and never quite within the final grasp 
of man. 

2) One essential of the Christian movement is 
growth, development. This was illustrated in the 
very early change of policy by Jewish Christians 
to expand the movement into the Gentile world. 
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Have not Christian beliefs and practices been el- New Settings for Old Truths 

oping all down through the centuries? Let examples 

be given, some from modern times. Try to leave the By Marvin A. Franklin 

class with the conclusion that we Christians : in 

a growing movement. To remain loyal to a great and noble cause some- 

3) Complete fulfillment of the kingdom of God times keeps that cause alive and gives it a chance. 
is distant because its perpetual goal of unity and When one gives way to discouragement and turns 
mutuality of all mankind can never be quite com- away with a sense of futility and frustration, the 
plete. If there are doubts of this, let the class ex- cause itself fails to survive for lack of a champion. 
change information and opinions in the hope of It may be world peace, or the liquor problem, or the 
some agreement. Does not the developmenta! na- matter of racial relations, or evangelism, or mis- 
ture of man bring forth new problems of human re- sions, to which one has given long and loyal alle- 
lationships every now and then that no previous giance and then grown weary in well-doing and 
kind of adjustment will fit? How, then, can the given up. It requires unceasing loyalty to bring the 
notion of a final human adjustment be entertained? final victory. 

4) Specifically, peace for Jews has never yet Many homes are breaking up today more from 
been quite realized even in a Christian world. th lack of loyalty than from failure of emotional love. 
Jews so recently subject to persecution in the west- | When two people stand at the holy altar of God 
ern world, who can say that the result of their loy- they take the vow of deathless love; but perhaps 
alty to the Supreme is yet a result of peace for more important, they promise to take one another 
them? Does the class think the present prospect is “for better, for worse, for richer, for poorer, in 
good for peace for Jews? How much are 7s sickness and in health,” even unto death. The re- 
themselves responsible for this condition of incom- sult of this kind of unconditional loyalty is a strong 
plete fulfillment of their hopes? Is their insistence and stable home, filled with happiness and satisfac- 
upon segregation as a “peculiar people” a n- tion. Loyalty is the quality that builds the Church, 
drance? What share of responsibility rests with fortifies the home, makes the nation impregnable, 
Christians for peace to the Jews of the world? and the individual a man of integrity. 

Coming back to the subject of loyalty: Is loyalty Loyalty makes for moral fiber in the individual. 
to the kingdom-of-God way of life Jesus taught He is not shaken by every wind that blows; he is not 
well worth while? Do results justify it to individ- enticed by siren voices; he is not here today and 
uals and groups? Read “What Loyalty Bri $i there tomorrow. Being unmovable when the cur- 
(Wesley Quarterly) on this question and be r rents are flowing hard against him, he develops 


to make use of the suggestions in the class 
cussion. 

Why not spend the closing moments of the 
sion in an exchange of experiences among class n 
bers on the returns they have had from being | 
to the Christian way of righteousness and lov 
family; in business; in friendships; in professi 
activities; in civic activities; etc.? It will be 
vantageous to have prompted some members to t! 
about their part in this exchange of experienc 
advance. 


Your Stud 


sheer girth of soul and moral wholeness that make 
him a bulwark of strength and dependability. Such 
a man becomes the steadying force in any movement 
and holds the wavering in line of duty and devotion. 

The loyalty of Christ to the mind and will of God 
has been the strength and inspiration of his follow- 
ers down the centuries. When the going has been 
hardest and discouragement has almost led to de- 
spair, the clear call of Christ to follow him has 
brought forth the loyal devotion of those who name 
His Name. 





Next Quarter 


The International Lesson Series 
Exodus 31:1-11; 36:2-8, 14, 20, 35-38; 37:1-10, 17, 
25; 38:1-9; 39:1-2, 6, 8, 27-28, 30, 32; II Chronicles 
is. 

July 18: Naomi, Woman of Faith. Scripture: 
Ruth 1:1-19a; 2:1-2, 17-23; 4:13-17. 

July 25: Jonathan, Loyal Friend. Scripture: I 
Samuel 18:1-4; 19:1-7; 20:1-11, 17-42; 23:16-18. 

The two other lessons in Unit I are on “Baruch, 
the Scribe” and “Ebed-melech, the Ethiopian.” 


During July, August, and September the Inter- 
national Lesson Series will deal with a study of 
“Unheralded Bible Characters.” The course is di- 
vided into two units, “Unit I—We, the People of 
Ancient Israel,” six lessons dealing with charac! 
from the Old Testament, and “Unit II—Meet S 
Unheralded New Testament Christians,” seven 
sons about persons from the New Testament. 

The purpose of the first unit is to lead adults 
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look at some of the less famous characters of 


Old Testament to see what contributions they m 


and, inspired by their lives, to discover what 
ordinary man can do to make life significant. 
Next month the lessons will be as follows: 


July 4: Micaiah, a Prophet of Israel. Scriptu 
I Kings 22:1-40. 
July 11: Bezalel, the Craftsman. Scriptu 


The “Biblical Background” material for July will 
be written by Charles F. Kraft, professor of Old 
Testament Interpretation at Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute. The teaching helps will be written by J. 
Josephine Leamer, assistant editor, ADULT TEACHER. 
Elwood R. Maunder, a St. Louis newspaperman on 
leave to study at Oxford University in England, 
will write “New Settings for Old Truths.” 


International Lesson Series 
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“I am dissatisfied,” wrote Francis Asbury in his 
Journal. “My brethren seem unwilling to leave the 
cities. I think I shall show them the way.” So he 
mounted his horse, rode 250,000 miles, and preached 
16,000 sermons. 


During Asbury’s lifetime Methodism grew from 
2 preachers and 15,000 members to 700 preachers 
and 211,000 members.’ It grew up as a rural church 
and moved from the country into the cities. 


Our city churches still depend upon the town and 
country churches for leadership and members. 
Thirty-five thousand Methodist churches—87.5 per 
cent—including 65 per cent of the members and 67 
per cent of the ministers, are found in places with 
less than 10,000 population. 


The map shows the per cent of population in each 
state who live in the country or in towns with less 
than 2,500 inhabitants. The census of 1940 reported 
57,245,573 persons in rural areas; of these 30,216,- 
818 were classified as “rural farm” people. The 
and the map are taken from the Atlas of Home 
prepared by the Editorial Department, Joint Division of 


ucation and Cultivation, Board of Missions and Church Extension, 
© Methodist Church. 
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Town and Country 


Course (pp. 1-18) 


other 27,029,385 persons live in small towns under 
2,500. Of the 74,423,702 persons living in urban 
areas, 330,723 are classified as “urban farm” people. 
Since 1940 the farm population has decreased by 
nearly 5,000,000. 

Although only 40 per cent of the total population 
of the United States is rural, more than half of 
the states have more than half of their population 
living in rural areas. 

When young people leave the country and go to 
the cities they drain much wealth from the country. 
More and more land is owned by city people. Al- 
though farm prices have risen, they are still not 
sufficient for many small farmers to meet the in- 
creased cost of living. 

Many Methodist churches in small places are 
having difficulties. Often the rural minister must 
serve several churches and cannot give enough time 
to any one of them. Some of them are in financial 
difficulties. Many of them have had to close. 

But most Methodists belong to small churches and 
many of them are flourishing. The life blood of 
Methodism comes from the town and country areas. 
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“lake The Church to “Shem... 


NE PERSON in fifteen in the United States is past 60 years old. Others 
are sick or have occupations that keep them from following normal 


pursuits. It is for these people, who for one reason or another can’t 
attend church, that HOME QUARTERLY is planned. 


HOME QUARTERLY is Methodism’s magazine which helps to organize these 

adults. It is the medium through which the church can signify its interest in 

them by providing material to help keep alive their Christian faith—to bring 

cheer and comfort to the lonely—to give sustaining hope and inner peace to 
A 64-page the sick and discouraged. | 


quarterly 


20 cents 
per quarter ¥* & 


HOME QUARTERLY is the one complete religious journal in the older adult 
field. It meets the needs of all older adults and should be supplied to every 
home member—to every shut-in—and to every other adult who for any reason 


is unable to attend services. 
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